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NEWS OF THE WHEK. 
Tue debate on Ireland has grown to be the most interesting of the 
session; the one involving the largest questions and the largest 
contingencies. It places the whole state of public affairs, Imperial 
as well as Irish, in the most singular position. The temperate and 
complete statement of Irish grievances, by Mr. Smitu O’Brien, 
last week, was not spoiled by any subsequent speaker. Mr. Mor- 
Gan Joun O'’Connete and the other Irish Members maintained 
the same calm and practical tone, suited to the occasion and the 
place. There was but one single avowed Repealer taking part in 
the discussion as such,—Mr. B. Rocue; and his solitary declara- 
tion will not carry the country away with him. ‘The late 
Whig Ministers did not shine, as a party: they joined in 
reprobating Repeal, and on the other hand in making complaint 
of grievances which they bequeathed to their successors; and 
they displayed some unused wares which they could not get 
off their hands when last in office, and which therefore are still 
on sale, and furbished up for the newly opening market: Lord 
Joun Russet has some Liberal measures suited to the next sea- 
son; Lord Patmerston is in hopes, and honourably warns Sir 
Rosert Peer that if he go out of office he may find the door 
shut against his return for some time. ‘The position of Ministers 
was not bettered as the debate proceeded. ‘Their party was 
split into three sections,—men for coercion, men for conci- 
liation, and Ministers themselves, who seem to be for nothing 
particular. Sir James Granawm’s unluckily threatening tone gave 
confidence to the coercion party; and Sir Howarp Dovetas 
chivalrously hazarded a resolution for suppressing agitation and 
suspending all legislation for Ireland until that country should 
be pacified. Sir Howsrp had no seconder—not even in Mr. 
Suaw, the old representative of the Orangeists; nor in Mr. 
Bateson, whose subsequent speech was much in the sense of the 
resolution. But the asserters of Irish claims found unexpected 
support in the voices of that section of the Ministerial host who 
rejoice in the name of ‘* Young England”—the rising generation 
of Conservatives—aristocratic and quasi-Tory participators in the 
march of intellect. Captain Rovs, rather a mature student in 
that school, began the defection; Mr. Georce Sipney Smytue 
followed, with more emphatic utterance of Liberal sentiments, fan- 
tastically bound up with recommendations of a return to old 
Toryism in Ireland,—meaning, apparently, return to those things 
of good which were done by Irish rulers who happened to be 
Tories; Lord Joun Manners gave both his speech and vote to 
Trish claims ; and other Members of the class seem to have looked 
wistfully after the knights-errant. Ministers themselves improved 
upon Lord Exror’s Grandison apologetics and Sir James Gra- 
HAM’s indiscrect threats; and if Sir Ropertr Peer did not make 
those great announcements of policy which would have surprised 
few and pleased many, he succeeded in a technical vindication of 
his administration; against which, indeed, there was no specific 
case; while Lord Sranxey followed his leader, echoing his terms 
in a way that might puzzle some who put faith in reports that he 
had broken loose in the Cabinet. Ile spoke, indeed, of the Cabi- 
net having an “ united opinion,” with an emphasis as if he felt it 
to be a mercy that it was so and that he could say as much. The 
speeches in the debate which stand out most from the herd are, 
that of Mr. Rogesucx, whose somewhat too lecturing manner did 
not suffice to mar the useful truths which few men are bold enough 
to proclaim to the House of Commons in plain terms; and that of 
Lord Howick, by far the most comprehensive and statesmanlike 
view of the whole case and its remedies. Those views did not 
prevail at the time: the motion, with all founded upon it, was 
rejected by a majority of 79—243 votes to 164 ; for the last election 
gave Ministers a majority which they may be able to use for some 
time to come before it can be worn out. 

The moral of the debate is twofold—as to Ireland, and as to the 
State of parties. As to Ireland, the main grievances were ad- 








mitted; some of them under protest that they are not quite so 
grievous as people say, and that they are irremediable ; others, 
with scarcely an exception, were admitted in full. The distressed 
condition of the Irish people was one of these. One proximate 
cause, the wholesale ejectments—the uncertain tenure of land, 
which at once throws people out of employment and hinders those 
who are in occupation from making improvements—was generally 
recognized. Two practical remedies were mentioned,—the exten- 
sion of a custom that obtains in the North of Ireland, securing to 
the outgoing tenant the value of his improvements and “ good- 
will” ; and an extension of the English Poor-law to Ireland, giving 
to the landowner a money interest in the welfare of the labourer. 
The other master grievance, the dominant Protestant Church, was 
not so generally recognized; yet it was feebly denied; while 
many even on the Ministerial side advocated the recognition 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and their titles, if not a state pro- 
vision for them. ‘The late Government tried some small attempts 
to palliate these evils, and even the attempts did a temporary good 
in quieting the country; but they did not try much, and what they 
tried they were not allowed to do effectually. The present Govern- 
ment say that they cannot even try. 

This brings us to the state of parties. Sir Ropert Peer began 
last session by saying ‘ I will”—he ends this session by saying 
“ T can’t”: he began with the limits of his power unknown; he 
now stands confessedly helpless in one great province of his duties. 
His speech, indeed, was not unworthy of him; it may even add to 
his good fame. As he has for ever exiled from our councils some 
of the old Tory dogmas of commercial policy, which, if not raked 
out by a familiar hand, might again have taken root and sprouted 
into new life, so he has now set his ban upon the old Tory recipe 
for Ireland—coercion; not unused by the Whigs. He has to the 
last resisted the insidious advances of mere Orange Ascendancy. 
His address was admirable in temper, and plain, straightforward 
good feeling. Admitting the necessities of Ireland, he allowed, 
that if the tenant-law is so oppressive, it ought to be altered ; 
and he promised to consider the subject. ‘To the demand for 
reforming the state of the Churches in Ireland he answered by 
marshalling the difficulties,—the pledges given by all parties at the 
time of the Union, and afterwards of Catholic Emancipation, not to 
damage the Protestant Establishment; the troublesome question 
of providing funds; the embarrassment of recognizing Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland but not in England nor in the House of Lords. 
The answer was sufficient if the view be limited to existing cir- 
cumstances and routines—if you allow the premiss that existing ar- 
rangements of the constitution are unalterable. It cannot be 
exacted of any man that he should make himself responsible for 
a revolution, however tranquil and bloodless. Sir Ropert, there- 
fore, made out strong reasons why he should not be required to 
meddle with the Church; and he intimated that he would 
rather resign than do so. He has a right to his choice; 
but the alternative is already in sight. We saw, indeed, in 
the case of the last Ministry, that the first symptoms of 
decay and breaking-up are not always followed by rapid 
dissolution. But the Premier anticipated truly that his difficulty 
would lie with Ireland. Had all gone smoothly across St. 
George’s Channel, the difficulty might not have come into play. 
It is Sir Ropert Peex’s misfortune, not his fault, that the party in 
Ireland who by analogy and usage belong to his own in England, 
had not his own tact and discretion to keep their unpopularity out 
of view. He is less blameless on another score : he is now suffering for 
conduct which he sanctioned in Opposition ; and while Lord Stan- 
LEY sits by his side, he too will be haunted by the ghost of Stan- 
LeY’s Registration Bill—condemned by himself when he was put upon 
oath as a Minister. It was, again, mere ill-luck that Mr. O’Con- 
NELL’s waning importance in the House of Commons made him 
settle in Ireland, and work it into a phrensy against the Orange 
Ascendancy and their allies in England. However caused, Ireland 
has become an active difficulty, and the Premier shows no disposi- 
tion to cope with it. Thwarted and convicted of impotency in 
Irish matters, how can executive strength in England be main- 
tained? The defection of the Ultra-Agriculturists was overs 
ridden, because the policy that they opposed was popular, active, 
potent in will: Young England’s desertion happens at a time of 
discredit and feebleness, when the power of willing seems departed. 
The Whigs already begin to affect coyness, like Junius Cmsar 
when the crown was offered. 

The prospect is not cheering. Even in this single branch of 
government, Ireland, no good issue as yet opens upon the sight. 
No party seems capable of deeds. For all its bigness, Repeal is 
impossible, without the unobtainable consent of England: for all 
the bullying of its retainers, in Dublin and London, revived Pro- 
testant Ascendancy is still more impossible: if the Repealers were 
to begin civil war, England would crush them; if the Orange party, 
England would crush ¢hem, and with far less difficulty or compunc- 
tion. The return of the Whigs might postpone the present diffi- 
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culty, to recur in some five or ten years, perhaps at a still more 
untoward season. The country can only be governed by party, say 
scientific politicians : but here we see party doing nothing, and ob- 
structing every thing. It looks, indeed, as if the state of the several 
parts of the United Kingdom forbade the whole to be governed by 
any one party—England by Whigs or Ireland by Tories. _ Party 
distinctions do not even apply to their supposed purposes: Sir Ro- 
BERT Peet. is helpless, not because he himself is incapable or has 
impracticable opinions, but because other men, “ with whom he 
usually acts,” have impracticable opinions: his most close-sticking 
“ supporters” bear him down; ‘“ Young England,” on the contrary, 
professes to oppose him, acting on the strength of opinions very 
like those proper to himself. Lord Howick, a Whig, agrees that 
many things ought to be done for Ireland; but everybody 
knows that Azs “party” is most helpless. There are men, so nu- 
merous and influential as to be equal to any “party,” who might 
agree in many measures to benefit Ireland. The shrewd Danier 
Wauirtrte Harvey, who views the storms of politics from the re- 
tirement of a civic office, says that by and by “ the hideous conse- 
quences of governing this great country through the agency of 
party will be rightly understood, and as quickly redressed.” At 
such atime, a Ministry might be formed for special objects, such 
as to settle this “ difficulty” of Ireland; and then its members 
would really be selected for their capacity, honesty, and zeal for the 
service; and such men as Sir Rosert Peer. and Lord Howick 
might join in serving their common country, instead of being both 
incapacitated because they happen to be classified with certain 
men, from whom they differ on the most essential points, in what 
are called “ parties.” 

The other Parliamentary business is of very little interest. The 
House of Commons devoted a long evening to discussing two 
clauses of the Irish Arms Bill, and then the Chairman reported 
“ progress.” Lord Anerprern has made more concession in the 
Scotch Benefices Bill, and now retains in it a minimum of “ de- 
claratory” matter. Lord Camrpety says the bill only declares 
the immemorial right of the congregations to grumble; and the 
Duke of Weiirncton remarks that “ there can be no doubt about 
that,”—one of the equivocal hints of slighting support which have 
been so lavished on the Foreign Secretary in his ecclesiastical 
mission. 








Little has happened beyond the four seas to need note here; for 
the progress of events in Spain, still apparently setting against 
EsparTero, has not materially changed. 

But two notable steps have been made in England’s colonization. 
Natal, the asylum sought by the refractory Anglo-Dutch farmers 
who left the Cape colony, has been absorbed into the British ter- 
ritory. This step ought to have been taken long ago; for the 
punctilio which affected to regard lands beyond the immediate 
bounds of the English settlements as a kind of foreign territories, 
tantalized the Anglo-Dutch farmers, a bold and intelligent but im- 
perfectly-taught class, with a seeming opportunity of evading Bri- 
tish authority. To bring them back man by man, would have 
been a hopeless task ; to devise some special method of exercising 
British law beyond the ordinary stretch of British authority, equally 
foolish and mischievous; but at once to extend full British rule 
over a good territory, already colonized by enterprising men, re- 
moves every difficulty, 7/—and it is an important “if”—means be 
taken to convince the Anglo-Dutch that renewed submission to 
British rule will not be submission to renewed injustice and slight ; 
and if means be taken to establish a proper system for the disposal 
of waste lands. ‘The Cape colony languishes under the effects of 
bad systems ; and radical improvement is put off on the plea that 
the matter is too far gone and too complicated for amendment now. 
At Natal nothing has been done. 

The other step is the founding of a fresh settlement in New 
Zealand—* New Edinburgh”; a settlement of colonists from Scot- 
land, headed by a Scotchman, Mr. Grorcr Rewnnte, the son of a 
famous Scotch agriculturist ; and comprising among its original in- 
stitutions provision for religious worship and education after the 
Scotch manner. It is not an exclusive colony, but “ special "— 
others than the Scotch are not excluded; but its attractions will 
be of a kind specially to draw Scotchmen to it. The first body of 
colonists expect to set out in the autumn: so that, even in these 
dull times, the British colonization of New Zealand proceeds with 
some vigour. 


Debates and Proceedings in Barliament. 
State oF IRELAND. 

The adjourned debate in the House of Commons, on Mr. Smith 
O‘Brien’s motion for inquiry into the state of Ireland, was resumed on 
Monday, by Captain BERNAL, with reiteration of various arguments for 
the proposition; urging the employment of the poor on public works 
and railways, the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, and provision for 
the Roman Catholic clergy. When Charles the First asked the best 
way to put down rebellion, he was answered—“ Remove the causes.” 

Sir Howarp Douctas moved an amendment— 

He reprobated the alliance of the arch-agitator, Mr. O’Connell, with Re- 
pealers in America; and read extracts of letters sent from America to the Re- 
peal Association, expressing bitter hostility to England. As a set-off for the 
credit of America, he read an extract of a letter by Dr. Tyng, an eminent 
American Protestant Dissenter, who visited England last year, and who said— 
“ England’s most prosperous days have been in the reigns of her Protestant 
Queens, in two of which the lund has been delivered from the yoke and ‘ the 
detestable enormities of the Bishop of Rome’; and, I cannot but think that if 
Victoria’s life shall be preserved, it will be as an instrument of peculiar 
blessings to her nation. * * * As an American citizen, I feel myself in a 








condition to accord without fear the praise of its manifest excellences to the 





British constitution and system of society; having no temptation to join in 
that coarse and Radical ery which can imagine no liberty but in the overturn 
of order, and no demonstration of the love of liberty but in the unnecessary 
abuse of coustituted authorities and dignities, and an affected contempt of 
superior stations and the rights which belong to them.” Sir Howard read 
statistical details to show that Ireland was benefited by the Union, in the in- 
crease of its trade, the increase of its public works, the number of its people 
employed in England, (the /abourers number 40,000,) and in the general pro- 
gress of society. He concluded by moving, as a check to agitation, the follow- 
ing resolution—“ That this House, ever ready to take into consideration any 
real practical grievances of which any portion of the people of this country may 
complain and represent in an orderly and constitutional manner, but depre« 
cating and condemning the agitation and excitement which now prevail in Ire- 
land to an extent tending to disturb the public tranquillity, to endanger the 
lives and property of her Majesty’s subjects, and to set all government at 
defiance, deem it their bounden duty to postpone all further discussion on the 
question now before the House, until all agitation shall have ceased and perfect 
order be restored: that this House resolves to support her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in whatever measures may be necessary to effect this by a prompt and 
vigorous execution of the existing laws, and moreover, to concur in arming her 
Majesty’s Government with such extraordinary powers as may be efficient to 
put a stop at once to proceedings and movements which can no longer be per- 
mitted with a due regard to the peace of Ireland, to the integrity of the state, 
and to the safety, honour, and welfare of the country, and the dignity of the 
Crown.” [Not finding a seconder, this motion fell to the ground. 

Mr. VILLieRs Stuart, supporting the motion, pressed for redress of 
Irish grievances, especially of those evils which arose from laws for- 
merly passed to prevent Roman Catholics from holding land, and from 
the anomalous condition and disproportionate extent of the Irish Church. 

Captain Rous spoke in favour of the motion— 

He had supported the Arms Bill; a legacy from the Irish Parliament, and 
maintained by successive Administrations. But the noble Lord the Member 
for London had formerly accompanied it by a sop for Cerberus—the Appro- 
priation-clause ; and he believed that Lord John Russell would have gone 
much further, but that in all legislation with regard to Ireland Government 
was tied by the leg by the bigotry of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland and 
by the bigotry of the Protestant Church in England. (“+ Hear!” laughter, 
and cries of “ Oh!” from the Ministerial benches.) He, however, did much 
by the Appropriation-clause; for by it he pacified the great Agitator for a time, 
and the great Agitator managed to pacify the country, and, thank God, they 
had some years of tranquillity. (Cheers from the Opposition.) It should not 
be lost sight of that this was the Church of the minority, and that more would 
have been done but for the bigotry of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland and 
the Protestant Church in England, and, he must also admit it, but for the 
bigotry of nearly a!l the supporters of the Government. (Great laughter.) 
The last Government did what it could for Ireland, and it did not do more be- 
cause its hands were tied in the way which he had just mentioned ; and he 
believed also that the present Government would do even more than the last if 
its hands were not tied up. (Cheers and laughter.) He was fully aware, if 
the members of the Government gave expression to such opinions as he had 
now uttered, that they might regard their places as not being worth twenty- 
four hours’ purchase; and he feared that the present evil state of things must 
exist as long as opinion continued as it was in England and Scotland. The 
very granting of Catholic Emancipation was an acknowledgment of the whole 
debt, of which that was only an instalment. He knew that the war-cry of 
many gentlemen near him was “ No Popery” and “ Protestant Ascendancy.” 
Now what had been the effect of this so-called Protestant ascendancy in Ire- 
land? In 1800, the proportion of Protestants to Catholics in that country 
was as one to three: at the present time they were one to six and a half. 
Protestant ascendancy, therefore, was a failure for its professed objects. He 
called upon the House to obey the command “Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.” (Loud cheers.) “I beg the House well to con- 
sider, that that which, if now conceded, would be accepted as a boon, may, and 
will, no doubt, at some future period be forced from them. (Cheers.) The 
only safe mode that the House can proceed on in legislating for Ireland, is to 
make the people understand that their welfare and your welfare are identical, 
and that your God is their God. This is the only rule that can be safely acted 
upon in the command of a ship—this is the only regulation that could be en- 
forced in the command of a regiment—the only sound and safe principle to act 
upon in the government of a nation.” (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Witt1am SoMERVILLE followed up previous attacks on Ministers 
and their policy. 

Mr. T. B. C. Smiru defended them; with retorts on the late Minis- 
ters of appointing partisans to the Bench, and controversial arguments 
against the reduction of the Established Church and “ fixity of tenure.” 

Viscount Howick insisted that the House had a right to an exposi- 
tion of the Ministerial views as to the causes of existing evils, together 
with a statement of some well-considered line of policy for their cor- 
rection— 

For such an exposition he had listened in vain; and he was left to infer, that, 
beyond a bill to correct some faults in the Poor-law, and the measure rashly 
introduced for registering arms, Government had nothing to propose. The 
organization, however, of nearly the whole population of Ireland for Repeal of 
the Union, with the whole physical force of the country at the command of 
the agitator of that question, was a state of things that could not exist without 
dangerous consequences to the community at large. Not that he believed that 
the agitators meant open resistance to Government, or that resistance, if in- 
tended, could not be repressed; but the danger lay in the strong manifestation 
that the Irish were hopelessly opposed in feeling to the people of this country ; 
and while that feeling existed, the improvement of Ireland was impossible, and 
that country would remain a source of weakness instead of strength to Eng- 
land. The grievances of Ireland might not be accurately stated at the Repeal 
meetings, but the whole people could not be united without good ground for 
their opposition; and it was the duty of Government and Parliament to dis- 
cover the causes of the discontent. 

Lord Howick proceeded, with great diffidence, to state his own views of the 
evils and their appropriate remedies. He traced the discontent to two great 
causes,—first, a sense of insult and degradation, connected principally with the 
laws relating to the Church; and secondly, the laws relating to landlord 
and tenant; the effects of both causes being aggravated by the physical dis- 
tress of the people. One chief cause of distress was the habitual and permanent 
subserviency of labour to land, and the continual struggle for its possession. 
He admitted that no direct interference of Parliament could remove that evil; 
but Government could remove the obstacles which exist to the employment of 
industry, and encourage the application of labour by insuring its reward. 
The country is rich in natural resources: the industry and parsimony of the 
Irish people is proved in England and America, where they obtain labour for 
hire; and capital exists in England in such superabundance as to seek vents In 
South America, but the state of Ireland prevents the employment of capital 
and of labour: capital could not long be kept from Ireland if anything were 
done for its security. ‘The avidity of the Irish for land and the combination to 
prevent the ejection of occupants prevent its improvement; for the landlord has 
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not sufficient control to venture on improvements, while the tenant is also too 
uncertain of his possession to venture on them. The first object of Govern- 
ment should be to alter this state of things, and to provide a measure under 
which both holders of land and landlords should he more secure in making any 
improvements which the soil might require. Sir James Graham had said that 
Government were prepared to give their attention to any suggestions which 
might be offered for the amelioration of the state of Ireland: but surely 
he should not wait for that. Why did a Government exist, if it was 
not to guide Parliament to the adoption of measures which the state of 
the country demanded? The Government alone possessed the means of 
information which the occasion required —which could properly enable 
them to calculate the result, and direct the House to the proper course. 
Individual Members could only goad Government to the perfermance of 
their duty. The Poor-law provided no resource for the able-bodied poor 
who could not get employment. He thought it a necessary auxiliary to 
such a measure, that the industrious poor should in the first instance be 
employed on public works, Such was the system pursued in England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when there was extreme difficulty tound in 
employing the labouring classes. The suppression of the monasteries had 
thrown a large number of poor, who used to beg at their doors, upon the 
public ; and among other works undertaken, was that of the draining of the 
fens of Lincolnshire, for the purpose of affording employment to those who 
would otherwise be idle and destitute. By such means of temporary relief, 
society was enabled to right itself, and the industrial character of the people 
was kept alive to await the arrival of better times. ‘The expense of Irish rail- 
ways was much overrated: there was not, as in England, expensive ground to 
be purchased ; and the wages of the Irish labourers were not on the English 
scale. But even if those railways would have cost, as it had been said 
they would, ten millions sterling, how could such a sum be better spent? He 
looked to systematic colonization, recently enforced upon the House by Mr. 
Charles Buller, conducted upon a great scale, as one of the most important 
means which they could put in practice to obtain for Ireland that relief which 
she so much required. Another measure was the instruction of the Irish in 
the useful mechanical arts. 1f they meant to have peace in Ireland, they must 
reform the Established Church. They must begin by concessions to the 
Roman Catholics—repeal the provision in the Act of 1829 which denies a 
fact palpable to every man, the existence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; and 
they must recognize the titles of the Bishops. He acquiesced in the proposition, 
that the whole of the property of the Irish Church should be vested in the 
hands of Commissioners, and that such a proportion of their funds should 
be by them employed to maintain the Protestant Church as the real wants of 
that Church should seem to require, and which a comparison of the propor- 
tions of Roman Catholics and Protestants would seem to render expedient ; 
while the remainder should go in due proportion to the Roman Catholic Church. 
He could not help thinking that the great difficulty they had to encounter 
from the necessity of providing for men of their own party who are unpopular 
in Ireland, might be met in some degree by a measure partially amalgamating 
the two Governments, making them more completely one and the same. He 
entirely concurred in the opinion already thrown out, that a very great advan- 
tage would result from the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
(Loud cries of “ Hear, hear!”) t would be an improvement, if, instead of 
this cumbrous pageantry of a sham court, they should have an Irish Secretary 
of State sitting in London ; and let the money devoted to the idle parade of a 
Lord-Lieutenant be employed in the formation of public works in Ireland. 

He believed that it was too late to make the proposed inquiry this session ; 
for any policy, to do good, must be of a large and comprehensive nature. He 
recommended Government to mature some scheme after the close of the session, 
and to call Parliament together early in the winter, to devote five or six weeks 
to its exclusive consideration ; promising, that any well-digested and compre~ 
hensive plan would be considered by the Opposition in the same spirit of sin- 
cerity and cordial codperation with the measure of Catholic Emancipation. 
Such a plan the country expected, and had a right to expect, from Sir Robert 
Pecl. He had great power, and with that power an awful responsibility. 
“ I am persuaded, that if, witb all the energies of his mind, and with sin- 
gleness of purpose, he devotes himself to the high task to which Providence 
seems to have called him, of reorganizing the disjointed frame of society in Ire- 
land—I do believe, if he honestly undertakes this high and noble task, with the 
blessing of Providence, he will succeed; and even if he fail, he will win the 
respect and admiration of all high-minded men. (Loud cheers.) But, Sir, if 
he is content to be borne passively along the current down which he is now so 
rapidly floating, be will be ultimately carried on with a still increasing rapidity ; 
in his fall he will receive not the respect but the contempt of mankind, accom- 
panied, as it will be, by the fall of the United Empire.” (Lord Howick sat 
down amid loud cheering, which was prolonged for some time.) 

Mr. Gatty Knicur agreed that some plan of emigration should be 
adopted ; but thought that the advancement of money for railroads 
would be illusory. It was cruel to encourage agitation by a show of 
sympathy : the Irish people could only be conciliated by granting their 
demands ; to do which would not only cost any Minister his place, but 
any Sovereign his throne. Sir Bensamin Hatusupported the motion; 
anticipating a movement for Repeal in the Metropolis. Lord JocELYN 
spoke on the opposite side ; and then the debate was adjourned. 


Mr. Morcan Joun O’ConneELL was the first speaker on Tuesday, in 
support of the motion— 

Along with many arguments already used, he reminded the House that 
the Repeal agitation was owing to Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill: a few 
weeks after the first division in favour of that bill, in 1840, the Repeal Asso- 
Ciation was formed. Such was one of the effects of the unwillingness of the 
Government to extend political power to Ireland. He called on Lord Stanley 
to vindicate his consistency, in supporting the bill appropriating to the aboli- 
tion of the Vestry Cess, 60,000/., part of the revenues of the Irish Bishoprics, 
suppressed because the Bishops had no duties that could not be performed by 
the remaining Prelates, and yet resisting the appropriation of part of the Church 
revenues to education purposes. Some means ought to be devised for giving the 
Roman Catholic clergy a better education. The Maynooth clergy were said to 
be less learned and polished than those who had received their education 
abroad : but look at the smallness of the grant to Maynooth: he would give up 
Maynooth if the other side would give up the 600,000/. of Church revenue. An- 
other conciliatory step would be, to remove the interdict by which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops were prevented from using the titles of the sees over which they 
presided. This prohibition was the more galling as the Catholic Bishop was of 
Course aware that he was recognized in his spiritual character by the law. 
Thus, if he ordained a priest, and that priest should afterwards become a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, he became de fucto a clergyman of that Church ; 
his ordination by the Catholic Bishop being fully recognized by law. With 
respect to “ fixity of tenure,” all that was meant was, to give the tenant that 
Interest in the soil which would attach him to it as the source of his support. 
The peasant should be, as had been pointed out, not only guaranteed in the 
possession of his land, but should also obtain compensation for any improve- 
ments he might make in it. The Irish franchise should be amended, and the 
voter should be protected from the landlord’s influence. He gave his support 
to the motion with no object of displacing the present Ministry, but because he 
believed whatever party was in power must take up the case of Ireland. As to 





Repeal, he believed that four-fifths of the Repealers did not desire separation. 
He concluded by exhorting Government to revise their Irish policy, candidly 
to avow past errors, and to cement the Union by concession and contidence 
towards the Irish people. 

Mr. Smytue said that Sir Robert Peel had proved himself a true 
prophet in anticipating that his difficulty would lie with Ireland— 

He was inclined to believe, however, that the difficulty had its origin less in 
Ireland than in England—less in the Popery of Ireland than in the “ No 
Popery ” of England; a feeling which still lingered in the classical precincts 
of Exeter Hall, and evinced itself in thirty-nine petitions this session against 
the grant to Maynooth College—a number which seemed sacred in the 
calendar of Calvinism. Another formidable obstacle to conciliatory Go- 
vernment in Ireland was the prescriptive untowardness of English policy to- 
wards that country. Mr. Pitt’s conciliatory policy had been thwarted; so 
had Mr. Canning’s; and he must say, that he thought it above all things 
most untoward, that not Mr. Canning but Sir Robert Pecl—not the 
hand which was raised in defence, but that hand which was raised to 
attack—should have inscribed on the statute-book the Catholic Emancipation 
Act. The feelings which prompted the final measure of emancipation were 
not those of sympathy for the sufferings of the Catholics: on the second 
reading of the bill, Sir Robert Peel told the House that he consented to 
it because he thought it necessary “for the diminution of the undue, 
illegitimate, and dangerous power of the Roman Catholics, ,and for the 
maintenance and permanent security of the Protestant interests.” Could 
they wonder, then, that a boon so ungraciously conceded should have been 
received as this measure had been by the Irish people? And what had 
been the result? Had the undue and dangerous and illegitimate power 
of the Roman Catholics been diminished? or had the Protestant religion 
been rendered more stable and secure? The measure had been clogged 
by restrictions, which it would have been a graceful concession on Sir 
Robert Peel’s return to power to remove. Another unexampled oppor- 
tunity of conciliation had been neglected: Maynooth College was in debt ; 
representations had been made to Lord Eliot; but nothing had been done. 
He knew that there was great prejudice against the institution: some \lembers 
said that the priests educated there were of low extraction, and less polite and 
learned than the old foreign-educated priests; but he did not find that the 
learning of those men exempted them from pains and penalties—( Loud Oppo- 
sition cheers)—or that their politeness saved them from persecution. He 
would not scruple to join issue upon this charge made against the priests of 
Maynooth. He thought it a fortunate occurrence that that priesthood was of 
popular origin. A priesthood for th» people should be of the people. (Op- 
position cheers.) That was his deliberate opinion. The priests acquired their 
influence from the connexion with the people; and if Mr. Pitt’s policy 
of governing their people through the priests had been carried out, 
they would have found the priests the active and successful promoters of peace 
and order. At atime when England and Scotland were in a state of rebellion, 
Lord Chesterfield had the courage to remove those harsh penal laws which 
bore so heavily upon the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The Roman Catholics 
did not disappoint the expectations which that statesman had formed. He 
called upon the Government, then, to come forward with large measures of 
conciliation—( Loud Opposition cheers)—to carry out those suggestions which 
had been made by Lord John Manners and Lord Howick. Let them govern 
Ireland in the spirit of Mr. Pitt. Did they suppose that that Minister, who 
fifty years ago wished to pass a measure for the emancipation of Catholics, 
would, after the adoption of that measure, have said, ‘* We have passed the 
Emancipation Bill, we will go no further”? (Loud cheers from the Oppo- 
sition, renewed at every sentence.) Did they suppose that that Minister, who 
contemplated a measure of tithe-commutation similar in spirit to that produced 
by Lord Stanley, would now be unprovided with a remedy for an agitation far 
more alarming, and proceeding from causes far more general than any which 
existed in his own day ? He was certain at least of one thing—that the states- 
man to whom he was referring would not have come down to that House with 
an Arms Bill, and an Arms Bill alone; nor did he think that in such a mea- 
sure he would on one day have proposed a clause which might create alarm, 
and the next day have abandoned it because it did excite alarm— 

—— ‘‘and back recoiled, he knew not why, 

** E’eu at the sound himself had made’’; 
or that he would come forward at a moment of political crisis and peril with a 
declaration of policy such as that of the noble Lord, (Eliot,) in which it seemed 
the object of the noble Lord to prove that everybody was right but himself, 
and that all opinions were valuable but his own—in which the noble Lord was 
everybody’s humble servant by turns, but in which what were his own plans he 
totally omitted to state. In fact, he appeared to be precisely what Mazarine 
described Monk to be—he was the humble servant of public events. He ap- 
peared to be waiting for something to turn up: he had no fixed plan to con- 
ciliate attachment, no fixed plan to put down sedition. All parties might de- 
voutly pray, that those disasters and horrors of civil war which the Eliot con- 
vention put an end to in Spain might not be the consequence of the Eliot go- 
vernment in Ireland.” (Vehement Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Hawes pointed to a new danger from the existing agitation— 

The fact was, this state of uncertainty with respect to Irish affairs was 
detrimental to England as regarded her commerce, it was detrimental to 
Ireland, it was detrimental to the whole empire; and he could assure Sir 
Robert Peel, that if the commerce of this country was toincur a fresh 
shock by reason of these disturbances, and if the Government were to 
leave matters as they were, a storm would be raised in England to 
which the present state of things in Ireland would be but as a summer- 
shower. He proceeded to read extracts from speeches and writings, to show 
that as early as 1834 the Irish people found that the Catholic Relief Bill did 
them no direct benetit; and that in 1836, Mr. Allen, the friend of Lord Hol- 
land, in a pamphlet which he wrote at that time, anticipated a cry for repeal of 
the Union unless something were done for the Irish. If Government con- 
tinued the course they had adopted, he firmly believed it would be the fate 
of a Tory Government a second time to dismember the empire. But he never 
would believe that Sir Robert Peel would belie the whole tenour of his previous 
life, or that he would have recourse to a system of blood and violence in order 
to sustain the Church of Ireland in its present unjust position. Talk of 
wasting the time of the House of Commons!—it was the Government that 
did so. Sir James Graham delivered a speech which seemed to imply that 
forcible measures would be taken; Sir Robert Peel’s speech modified the 
harshness of the first, restoring all to doubt; the Attorney-General might 
have been expected to say something about the legality of the Repeal meet- 
ings and of Sir Edward Sugden’s dismissal—but he said nothing of the kind ; 
Lord Eliot made an amiable speech, but not a single word did he utter as to 
the course which Government would pursue. This was conducting a debate 
ridiculously : a declaration from Government would have closed it. A time 
would come when they might be compelled to speak out, in the midst of 
agitation and anger, which were likely to have a material effect on the mea- 
sures which they might think it necessary to submit to the House. 

Mr. Co_qunHoun opposed the motion— 

He imputed the distress of Ireland to political combination and agitation, 
which, by making capital insecure, prevent it from flowing into the country: 
and in proof he read extracts of letters from various Irish counties. One, from 
a Magistrate of Tipperary, described signal-fires blazing in all directions, with 
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people about them yelling and shouting ferociously, “ Repeal or blood!” 
Another, from a Magistrate of Westmeath, said that those who refused to pay 
1s. to the Repeal rent were denounced by the priests from the altar. Mr. Col- 
quhoun could not agrce that either a course of conciliation or one of coercion 
was necessary; and, quoting an opinion expressed by Lord Plunkett, that 
meetings, though for legal objects, and unarmed, might be illegal, if their num- 
bers, language, emblems, or deportment were calculated to strike terror, called 
for the suppression of such assemblages by means of the law. The Government 
ought just as soon to allow the Chartists to walk from one end of this country 
to the other, holding multitudinous meetings, terrifying the manufacturers, 
and scaring away the merchants, as permit these organized assemblages in 
Treland. Mr. O'Connell pointed to sympathy in America and France : it was 
not in that direction, however, that his own apprehensions pointed, but to the 
state of England and the manufacturing districts, and to the fact, known to 
every man in communication with those districts, that “‘ we are walking on a 
volcano.” If any remedy were to be found for the evils of Ireland, it must be 
in an improvement of its social system and in whatever would tend to develop 
its industry and induce its landlords to invest capital in the improvement of 
their lands. But, he repeated, there was no capital because there was no 
security. The Marquis of Lansdowne had attempted the improvement of his 
estate in Queen’s County by introducing a new system of drainage, and he had 
brought over a gentleman from Scotland to superintend ; that gentleman 
and Lord Lansdowne’s agent had been subjected to such threats that the 
Scotch gentleman had been obliged to leave Ireland. Let improvement be 
begun, therefore, by improving the jury-law, according to a suggestion by Mr. 
Sheil, so as to make punishment certain to overtake the criminal. In a former 
debate, Mr. Roebuck had proposed to place the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches on an equality, and to connect the Roman Catholic priesthood with 
the State by a golden link. Would the priests consent? Mr. Colquhoun be- 
lieved that 400,000/. or 500,000/. would more than express the amount of the 
Established Church revenues in Ireland. The House had been told that 
there were about three thousand Roman Catholic priests in Ireland. Then 
there was the statement of Dr. Doyle, a man of high talent and experience, 
before the Lords’ Committee in 1832, that each parish-priest in his diocese 
drew not less than 300/. per annum. Besides this, the curates also drew a 
large amount. A publication of the diocesan statutes of the province of 
Dublin, by Archbishop Murray, contained a statement of the fees to be ex- 
acted by the priests from the people: those fees were ten in number, and the 
lowest of them was Is. 6d. annually: now two of these annual fees, payable 
by 1,200,000 Roman Catholic families, would raise 180,000/.; and if any thing 
like an equal calculation was made of the other fees, taking them at the lowest, 
he did not think, according to their own statements, that the annual revenue of 
the Roman Catholic clergy could be less than from 600,000/. to 800,000/. The 
average revenue of the clergy of the Established Church was 150/. each, and 
this equally divided between Roman Catholic and Protestant would be 75/.; 
and was it to be supposed that for this small pittance the Roman Catholic 
clergy would surrender their fees ? 

Mr. Sarwan Crawrorp referred to Committees of the House which 
had detailed the grievances of Ireland and proposed remedies—agri- 
cultural schools, model-farms, public works, and above all, alteration of 
the law of landlord and tenant : 

At present, the most oppressive evils are the amount of rent, which is 
greater than the tenant can pay, the consolidation of farms, and the con- 
sequent eviction of tenants. No country afforded such scope for improvement 
as Ireland: the great bog of Allen might be drained, giving employment to 
thousands of people—a far better expedient than emigration. The law of 
ejectment differs from that of England in being more summary and oppressive. 
He had always been for maintaing the Union; but the principles of Imperial 
legislation ought to rest on perfect equality of rights; whereas the present 
Union holds no power over the Irish people save that of arms. 

Mr. Ronert Bateson opposed the motion; thanking Sir James Gra- 
lam for his marly declaration with respect to the Irish Church. He 
averred that the tenants have great confidence in their landlords, and 
that in no country is there really more “ fixity of tenure.” Agitation 
and ab-enteeism were the causes of the present state of the country : 
he would compel absentees to return home, by taxing them; and then 
agitation would die away. 

Mr. Ross urged redress of abuses; and particularly he thought that 
Government might adopt some useful measure to correct the evils of 
the present Grand Jury system. 

Mr. Mongton Mites pointed to the debate itself as proving that 
the interests of Ireland were not neglected— 

He deprecated the taunt that Ireland was treated as a conquered nation : 
the history of England itself began with a conquest. Ifany taunt were just, 
it was that England neglected the duty of protector’: at that moment, Mr. 
O'Connell was the guardian of the peace of Ireland; if he thought proper he 
could have civil war tomorrow. However, he approved of the forbearance 
of Government. He did not think that sufficient regard had been shown 
to the religious feelings of the Irish ; and he earnestly wished that Govern- 
ment should begin measures of conciliation by giving the Roman Catholic 
clergy proper payment, and renewing our relations with the Court of Rome. 

Mr. Roesuck commented on the position of the Government in the 
question— 

It was acknowledged by all parties that danger was imminent ; for many 
nights together the extraordinary crisis had been discussed ; and what was the 
spectacle exhibited to this great country by her present rulers? is feeling 
was that of disappointment and grief, that those who alone at the present time 
could guide the destinies of the country had exhibited themselves so totally 
unequal to the position which they held. The spectacle before them was a 
debate without a single guide, or a single principle intimated for the country 
to judge how the future was to be, with reference to one great and important 
part of the empire. Mr. Roebuck proceeded to contrast the calm, temperate, 
and dignified bearing of the Lrish Members in laying their grievances before 
the House, with the petulant appeals to party prejudices made by Men ‘ers on 
the Ministerial benches, in their attempts to bring a damaging fire «-n their 
own leader—that leader from whom they were in a state of revolt an.: dlefec- 
tion. Next, he commented on the successive exhibitions of the several Minis- 
terial speakers. Lord Eliot, for all his kind intentions and generous iceling, 
entered on the topics of the debate more in the spirit of a third-rate clerk in 
his office than that of the head of such a department. He was followed by 
Sir James Graham, who sunk beneath his subject, grew frightened by it, lost 
all power over the House, and at last over himself. If his temper corresponded 
with that of his colleagues, it gave Ireland little to hope from their adminis- 
tration. The rekindling of a bitter animosity—the recurrence to old feelings— 
a total forgetfulness of our present positiun—a constant looking back to the 
feelings engendered in the mind by the contemplation of past misery—a narrow 
contracted retrospect of bygone times, without a single enlightened or generous 
view as to the course to be taken for the future—this was a fair, though it 
might be a severe description of Sir James’s disquisition, Onan occasion when 
civil war was threatened, the Attorney-General for Ireland harangued the House 
until he nearly harangued everybody out of it, with some story about his 
grandfather, and a long explanation why he was not elected for Dublin Uni- 

















versity! All this time, Sir Robert Peel, the sagacious manager of Parlia- 
mentary debates, seemed to be whirled along unthinking, and never stepped 
forward to show the governing mind of his party! He sat like a general in 
his camp to whom successive messengers brought news of fresh desertions. 
Among the deserters was Mr. Smythe, who indulged in some Liberal expres- 
sions: would he give some Liberal votes? Captain Rous said that the Arms 
Bill was worse than useless: but he had voted for it, and he left the House in 
doubt as to his vote on the present motion. Mr. Shaw warned the Premier, 
that if he did not govern Ireland by and for the Orange party, but for 
English and Irish welfare, he must do without the Orange party. He was to 
govern Ireland by means of the “garrison” of Protestants, not on the broad- 
est principles of justice guided by the condition of the whole people! “We are 
told, however, that this party has the land of Ireland—the whole wealth of the 
country. If it were true, what has it todo with the question? They are in 
the proportion of 800,000 to 8,000,000; and if they possessed every farthing 
of the money, and every acre of the land of the country, I would not for one 
moment place the happiness of the one in the scale against that of the other. 
(Loud cheers.) It is clear that 800,000 could not possess the whole of the 
land if the country was well governed—if it were not, in fact, governed through 
a dominant party. And when, in addition, we recollect the distinction made 
by religion—when we not only have the poor and the rich, but the Catholic 
and the Protestant—and when, by our system, we thus foment other grievances 
by the bitterness of theological hatred—c justice d ds that we should 
not stand aloof from the discussion of the wrongs we have inflicted, but that 
we should take the part of the weak against the strong; of the many against 
the few.” (oud cheers.) The Members of the late Government addressed 
themselves to the discussion nearly in the same narrow spirit; aud, when Sir 
Robert Peel did come forth, he hoped that Mr. Macaulay’s display of party- 
spirit would not be imitated. 

He knew that Sir Robert Peel had difficulties to contend with; and he quar- 
relled with him, not because he had done actual mischief, but because he had 
not shown himself equal to the new exigencies of the case, and ready to grapple 
with those difficulties. Physical suffering, exasperated by a sense of wrong and 
insult, was the disease of Ireland; and to complain of agitation as the cause was 
as wise as to complain of the heat of fever. “I do not think Mr. O'Connell 
is at the bottom of all the misery of Ireland. I think the course he has pur- 
sued has often done great mischief; but, by his great and wonderful abilities, 
his untiring energy, he has wrought for them changes no other man could 
effect ; and though we may complain of the means which he employs, and in 
many things I think him wholly indefensible, still it must be clear to the 
people of Ireland that he is their friend ; and it is also certain that he has for 
the first time made you think seriously of the wants of the Irish people. 
(Cheers.) Like all enthusiastic men at the head of an enthusiastic people, he 
has been alternately a dupe and an impostor. (Laughter and cheers.) Mr. 
O’Connell is by no means very nice in his expressions; and I wish to express 
my meaning without any shading down of opinion. I never can believe that 
Mr. O'Connell believes that the repeal of the Union will produce the hal- 
cyon days he promises; but it answers his purpose, and I suppose he thinks 
the end justifies the means. He has produced certainly one effect—that, in 
spite of the indifference so long exhibited towards Ireland, you are at last driven 
to consider her grievances. It was the only way of separating the English 
Government from the Orange faction, to make you fear the resentment of the 
large masses of the people.” Besides the physical evils of Ireland, there was 
that badge of conquest the Protestant Church; and if some Government did 
not destroy its domination, the people would destroy it themselves. “ Just see 
how easily it could be done. Mr. O’Connell governs Ireland: let him suggest 
that ro tithe shall be paid, and let him go a step further and say that no rent 
shall be paid, and it would be found extremely difficult to get either tithes or 
rent. (Murmurs, and cries cf ‘‘ Hear!” from the Ministerial benches.) Ay, 
‘Hear, hear!’ if you please. Do not fancy that we are whispering secrets to 
one another here ; or that Mr. O'Connell has not well weighed each step of the 
process by which he will compel you to right the wrongs of his country. 
(“ Hear, hear!”) If the Protestant feeling of England be of that strong de- 
scription—if it be of that bigoted nature which the honourable and gallant 
Member for Westminster described, that it will not endure a proposition 
for legally and quietly relieving the people of Ireland from what they con- 
ceive to be a badge of slavery—then I say that the Protestant feeling of Eng- 
land must receive a lesson at the hands of the Catholics of Ireland.” (* Hear, 
hear!” and murmurs.) Were the Irish people to be told that the Protestant 
feeling of Englaud was alone to be consulted, and that no Minister dared face it ? 
When Sir Robert Peel passed Catholic Emancipation, he faced that feeling, 
and the only loss he incurred was the gratification of representing the mind 
and Christian virtue of Oxford University: if he feared to face it again, some 
one else would be found to do so. Mr. Roebuck devoted some pains to show 
that tithe, originally created by Roman Catholics and devoted to Roman Catho- 
lic purposes, and diverted from those purposes by the will of the nation, might 
again b: diverted to other purposes. ‘The support of the Church meant nothing 
but money. He was attacking no man’s Protestant faith, but objected only to 
one man’s being compelled to pay for services rendered to another—(A laugh on 
the Ministerial side)—and when he did so he was laughed at; which showed, 
that Protestant faith and Christian feeling meant money in the opinion of the 
laughers. A gradual extension of the English Poor-law to Ireland, imposing 
the rate not on the poor tenant but on the landlord, would give to the landlords 
a direct money-interest in the welfare of the tenantry, and would be the first 
great step towards the arrangement of the difficulties connected with the tenure 
of the land. Let Government do that, maintain the Catholic clergy in a de- 
cent and proper manner, do all they could to promote the wellbeing of the 
people, and renounce all connexion with the dominant Orange party—com- 
bine their forces and throw themselves on the good sense of England—and 
difficulties would vanish before prudence and firmness. 

Sir Rovert PeeL now rose. He began his speech by putting aside 
every thing of a merely personal or party character; seeking to vindi- 
cate his course by no recrimination — 

Ministers were charged with resisting inquiry: but inquiry was hardly the 
object of the motion ; and several Members would support it on totally different 
grounds. The inference which the public would draw, were it carried, was an 
expression of want of confidencein Ministers, Still, if Members thought there 
was something in party connexions which disabled Ministers from satisfactorily 
conducting the affairs of Ireland, no party or personal considerations ought to 
prevail over those opinions; and Mr. Smythe and others had better follow up 
their speeches by votes against Ministers—a course infinitely more friendly 
than lending a hollow support. Mr. O’Brien had declared the motion to be an 
arraignment of the conduct of Parliament and Government towards Ireland: 
Sir Robert first referred to the impeached conduct of Parliament in pecuniary 
affairs, a conduct towards Ireland described as niggardly in the extreme. His 
firm impression was, that the accusation was unjust and unfounded: it 
was not unimportant, for it was calculated to make a great impression in 
Ireland. A Committee was formerly appointed, on the motion of Mr. Spring 
Rice to consider a similar charge; and from the Report of that Committee 
Sir Robert read extracts. It first referred to the principle under which the 
Irish civil Estimates were originally made part of the public expenditure. 
Parliament was bound to provide not less than 73,2774 (the average ex- 
penditure at the end of last century for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and for charitable purposes in Ireland,) to be 
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devoted to local objects in Ireland as the United Parliament should direct : 
in twenty-eight years that sum would have been 1,460,000/.: the total amount 
actually voted by Parliament in that period was 5,348,000/. Under the head 
of Irish Miscellaneous Estimates and Civil Contingencies, the sum contracted 
for by the Union would have amounted to 127,860/. : it amounted to 5,003,062/. 
Compare Ireland and Scotland, excepting the votes which would include the 
Civil Government of Ireland, which is more extensive than in Scotland: the 
aggregate amount for corresponding purposes voted for seven years in Scotland 
was 660,000/.; in Ireland 2,260,000 Mr. O’Brien argued that the scale of 
Ireland’s contribution towards the revenue fixed at the time of the Union 
(2-17ths) was too great in proportion: but the question now was, not what 
Ireland ought to have paid at the time of the Union, but what was the present 
animus of Parliament towards Ireland. If the two countrics were to be uaited, 
the great object was to oppose no checks to a perfectly free interchange of pro- 
ductions, no system of drawbacks; and therefore any discrimination of indirect 
taxes was difficult and unwise. As a general rule, the Customs-duties should 
be identical. In the Excise the principle is nearly the same; but when there 
is a distinction it is, as perhaps it ought to be, in favour of Ireland. Repeal 
of the Union could not possibly benefit Ireland in direct taxation: in that 
country there are no window-duties, no assessed taxes, no property-tax. Since 
the new arrangement of the Post-office duty, Ireland has transmitted 2,000I. 
to the Exchequer : all the advantage of the penny-postage is extended to Ire- 
land gratuitously, and the whole of the Post-office service in that country is 
conducted at the public charge. Every part of the empire has a duty on soap, 
excepting only Ireland. He claimed no merit for these things; but they dis- 
proved the assumption that Parliament was disposed to be unjust to Ireland in 
financial matters. 

The Executive Government of Ireland was attacked. Was any act of in- 
tolerance or injustice alleged—any reversal of the legislation of their predeces- 
sors—any hostility to the Roman Catholics? On the contrary, almost the only 
thing adduced as proof of misconduct was the appointment to judicial offices of 
two gentlemen, against whom the objection, it seemed, was, that they might 
have been too merciful in the administration of justice. It was disparaging to 
Ireland to rest such sweeping accusations on such narrow grounds, and to 
attach such importance to the exercise of judicial patronage. Mr. O’Brien 
had read an extract from a newspaper, alleging that Ireland was made use of to 
provide for relations and dependents of Ministers. If there were any peculiar 
source of patronage in Ireland, it would be admitted to be the Irish Church: 
but the first letter on the subject which Sir Robert Peel wrote to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, in September 1841, was couched in these terms—*“ Let it be understood 
that in respect to the Church preferments, you will act upon your own sense of 
duty, and on the result of your own inquiries; and, if that sense of duty 
prompts you to prefer the claims of professional merit, let your inquiries be di- 
rected to the ascertainment of those claims.” Sir Robert continued—“ Perhaps 
Iam unwise in reading this letter. We are charged with being subservient toa 
party, and thinking of nothing but Parliamentary support, and sacrificing the in- 
terests of Ireland for fear of offending friends. I think the communications I 
have quoted from prove certainly the injustice of that charge, and may account 
in some degree for the difficulties which we have had to contend against in 
attempting to govern Ireland, not through the intervention of a party, but with 
reference to public policy. (“ Hear, hcar!”) My letter proceeded—‘ It is 
absolutely necessary, for the best interests both of Church and State, that 
the patronage of the Irish Church should be applied on such principles, I 
will willingly forege any Parliamentary support which would only be con- 
ciliated by the disregard of those principles; though, indeed, the fact is 
that (if such considerations are to be attended to) the interests of Go- 
vernment are in the long run much better promoted by the honest exercise of 
teary than by administering it to favour individual supporters.” Sir 

obert next alluded to the Croal contract; contending that it was necessary, 
for the prevention of jobbing, to throw such contracts completely open to pub- 
lic competition. ‘“ Now 2,000/. less is offered by one than another. We take 
the cheaper. The successful competitor happens to be a Scotchman, and then 
there is an outcry against us for insulting and offending Ireland by transferring 
contracts. (Loud cries of “Hear!” I can only say, Sir, that 1 regret the 
thing passed from the Irishmen. (“ Hear!” and a laugh.) I heartily wish 
the Scotchman had not made the cheapest bid. (A laugh.) I did whatever I 
could, consistently with my duty, to prevent any injury to the individual un- 
successful. But you are disparaging Ireland when you make it a grievance 
that Irishmen may prove unsuccessful in public contracts. These are small 
matters—(“ Hear, hear!” from the Opposition)—but you have urged 
them, and is it not necessary to answer them?” (Cheers.) The most 
ungenerous charge of all was that connected with education in Ireland. 
Had Ministers wished to make concession to the power of party, they might 
either have withdrawn the grant of public money from the National system, or 
have established a separate system for members of the Established Church: in 
the hope of promoting religious peace, they adhered to the National system, 
and thereby incurred much of that reproach which had weakened their support 
in Ireland; while Members opposite actually taunted them with having dis- 
gusted the Protestant clergy! Mr. O’Brien also charged Government with 
not having appointed Irishmen to public offices. “ It is with extreme regret that 
I hear charges of this nature brought against the Government. I recollect that, 
some years since, I had to appoint two Commissioners of Metropolitan Police— 
exclusively local offices: I never gave a thought as to the country or the reli- 
er of the persons whom I appointed ; but it so happened that 1 selected two 

rishmen. I believe that every other member of the Government has acted 
upon the same principle; and that the fact of a man’s being an Irishman has 
never operated to his prejudice with regard to any public appointment. The 
only direct charge of this nature which I remember to have ever been pre- 
ferred against the Government, I read the other day. We had to appoint three 
sculptors to erect as many monuments to celebrate naval heroes in Greenwich 
Hospital, Parliament having voted a sum of money for that purpose: I made 
the selection, and it happened that two out of the three whom I selected were 
Irishmen. I was not conscious that I had done so, until [ saw an attack made 
— the Government because two out of three sculptors appointed were natives 
of Ireland!” 

The attention of the House had been called to the social, political, and re- 
ligious grievances of Ireland. The social evils—the state of the demand 
for labour and for land—it was impossible to deny : they had been the subject 
of repeated and protracted inquiry; and it was utterly impossible for the Go- 
vernment or the Legislature to devise any immediate remedy for evils of that 
nature. Any alteration of the law of landlord and tenant which seriously 
affected the tree possession of property—the great principle which distinguishes 
civilized from barbarous communities—would be most injurious to the interests 
of Ireland. “If you tell the possessor of wealth in Ireland, that by the purchase 
of land he shall not gain the uncontrolled right of property over that land, in 
my opinion, you will strike a fatal blow at the prosperity of that country.” But 
he spoke generally of the right of property, and not of the abuse of that 
right ; and he would not resist inquiry into the peculiarities or abuses of the 
Trish law. “ When I assert that the just rights of property ought to be re- 
spected, I am far from saying, that if a remedy could be applied to prevent the 
undue exercise of power in Ireland, I would not give to such a proposition the 
most attentive consideration. If you tell me that a tenant-at-will improves 
the property he occupies, relying upon the justice and generosity of his land- 
lord, and that, having so improved that property, he gives a vote, or does some 
other act, hostile to the feelings of the landlord, and is ejected from his tenancy, 








no compensation being made to him for his outlay—if the landlord takes ad- 

vantage of such hostile vote or act, for the purpose of availing himself of any 

benefit he may gain by taking possession of the land without affording compen- 

sation to the outgoing tenant—that is undoubtedly a gross injustice. I trust 

and believe that this is a case of rare occurrence ; and if so, it may be difficult 

to apply a legislative remedy. But if such cases were of frequent occurrence, 

and a legislative remedy could be safely applied, I think it would be the duty of 
the House to afford such remedy.” ( Cheers.) Lord Howick suggested the outlay 
of eight or ten millions on railways in Ireland: and there was no objection to 

such application of capital, provided the works undertaken were likely to succeed, 
and to lay the foundation of permanent prosperity. But the experience afforded by 
the erection of the Union W orkhouses was not favourable: whilethey were build- 
ing and they afforded work to the people, there was great apparent satisfaction ; 

but when the people were called upon to repay the advance of 1,200,000/ or 
1,500,000/., and that after a sudden fall of prices, there was general discontent. 
The effect of railways is much mistaken: between two mercantile towns they 
are of the greatest advantage to commerce; but he doubted the benefit toa 
neighbourhood not mercantile. Lord Howick mentioned emigration as a mode 
of relief; which he was disposed to think a more efficacious mode ; but he did 
not allude to the application of public funds to that purpose. With regard to 
the political condition of Ireland, his opinion, often expressed, was, that there 
ought to be perfect civil equality. He had said in Opposition, and he repeated 
now, that he knew of no office tor which the Roman Catholic ought to be held 
disqualified. When in Opposition, he had approved of the appointments of 
Mr. Sheil, Mr. More O’Ferrall, and Mr. Wyse. Lord Howick accused him of 
not removing from the statute-book the oath which charged the Roman Catho- 
lics with idolatry : he did repeal that oath, the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, in 1829,—pronouncing it to be without an object: and were he to 
legislate again, he should now act in the same spirit. Sir Robert Peel alluded 
to Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill; taking credit for not using his majority to 
enforce it; and declaring his belief that causes were in operation in Ireland 
which reduced the number of voters, and which would require a remedy. Ad- 
verting to the religious question, he contrasted the opinions of Mr. Roebuck, 
who would convert the whole ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland to State pur- 
poses; of Lord Howick, who would not extinguish the Protestant Church in 
Ireland; of Lord John Russell, who would maintain it for fear of endan- 
gering Established Churches in England and Scotland; and of Lord Pal- 
merston, who did not regard the Protestant Church as a grievance, but 
would constitute the Catholic Church a kind of modified establishment, 
on a footing of “perfect equality” with the Protestant. What did he mean 
by “equality ”? Should six-sevenths of the Church revenues be given to the 
Catholics, according to their numerical proportion, and only one-seventh re- 
tained for the Establishment? should a like proportion of the ecclesiastical 
edifices be transferred? The Established Church is represented in the Par- 
liament: should the Protestant Bishops be excluded, or should the Roman 
Catholic Bishops be admitted ? and if the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops were 
admitted, why not admit the English Roman Catholic Bishops? But then 
the relation of the Protestant religion to the State would be completely altered. 
Describing other difficulties, Sir Robert Peel pointed to the Act of Union, and 
to the danger of departing from contracts of the kind on any grounds short of 
absolute necessity. ‘These are great national contracts. You overcome great 
prejudices and obstinate objections by making certain engagements. You give 
these engagements all the force of law. You guarantee, as far as it is in the 
power of the Legislature to do so, permanence in their duration. It hasa 
great tendency to shake confidence in the faith of the Legislature if you depart 
from them witheut the strongest proof of necessity. You may again have to 
deal with violent prejudices and violent objections. You may again have to 
offer equivalent measures of precaution and security for the purpose of abating 
those prejudices. If you can prove that in former instances you have main 
tained your faith, the public will then place reliance on your new assurances, 
will accept your new securities, and relinquish their long-cherished prejudices. 
But if the public find that no faith is to be placed in your pledges, and that, 
after entering into a contract, you cannot fulfil it, then your proceedings will be 
accompanied with a great disadvantage, and your power of doing good will be di- 
minished, in consequence of the public confidence in your acts being diminished.” 
Mr. Grattan, Mr. Canning, and Lord Plunkett concurred in disclaiming any 
act to weaken the foundations of the Established Church in Ireland. Seeing 
the concessions which have actually been made—the reduction of the Esta~ 
blishment, the number of Bishops, and the amount of the ecclesiastical reve= 
nues—the new appropriation and redistribution of those revenues—the trans- 
fer of tithes trom the tenant to the landlord—could he hope to attain peace by 
any partial and limited concessions like those which Lord Howick advised ? 
He did not know how to appropriate so small a sum as Lord Howick would 
divert to the purposes of the Roman Catholic religion, In 1829 he insisted 
on regarding the question of the Catholic Emancipation as one of civil pri- 
vilege alone, distinct from any question of religion; and he now much 
doubted whether, if the Government were suddenly to make any declaration 
of their intention to provide for the members of the Roman Catholic Church 
establishment, the discontent in Ireland would not rather be increased than 
diminished. “I fear, therefore, that the honourable and learned Member for 
Bath will denounce me as having entirely failed in fulfilling the duties of a 
statesman. (“ Hear, hear!”) I think it would not be for the public inte- 
rests that I should make the concessions which he advises with regard to the 
Irish Church. If there are others willing to make those concessions—if this 
House, or the majority of this House, thinks that the time has arrived for 
considering that question—I leave them fairly to express their opinions by 
their votes ; and I am perfectly certain, that any arrangement of a matter of 
this kind may be more satisfactorily made by others than could possibly be 
made by me, or by those who concur with me: and as I said before, I repeat 
again—let no partiality for the present Government, let no past declarations 
in their favour, let no confidence on other grounds, prevent honourable gen- 
tlemen who entertain that opinion from expressing it by recording their votes 
on the present occasion.” 

Sir Robert argued against considering the repeal of the Union in the same 
light with the repeal of any other act ot Parliament ; and he described the dif 
ficulties of governing two independent nations in harmony. He replied to the 
demand that he should declare his course— I am prepared to pursue that 
course which I consider I have pursued, namely, to administer the government 
of Ireland upon the principles of justice and impartiality. (Cheers.) Iam 
prepared to recognize the principle established by law, that there shall be 
equality of civil privileges. I am prepared, in respect of the franchise, to give a 
substantial and not a fictitious right of suffrage. In respect to the social con- 
dition of Ireland, we are prepared also—but that is a matter for legislation, and 
we all feel that no partial legislation will be proper or effective—we are pre-~ 
pared to consider the relations of landlord and tenant deliberately, and all the 
important questions involved therein. With respect to the Established Church, 
I have already stated that we are not prepared to make one alteration in the 
law by which that Church and its revenues shall be impaired. (Cheers and 
counter-cheers.) It is said, on the other hand, Why do you do nothing? 
why stand with folded arms? why don’t you bring in measures at once?” I 
know what a tendency there is, particularly in some quarters, to press for mea- 
sures of coercion. But we must have regard to the real circumstances before 
us, and to the means in the possession of the Government. Demands may be 
made for new measures upon which to rely for the suppression of distur- 
bance. Sir, I claim for the Government the entire right to judge with re- 
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gard to the discretion to be exercised cither as to the application of the 
existing laws or as to an appeal to Parliament for new ones. I am not 
ashamed of acting with forbearance and moderation in matters of this kind.” 
He believed that the clamour for new restrictions and powers does not add to 
the strength of the Executive: on the other hand, that the agitation could not 
proceed without ranging on the side of Government many, Catholics as well as 
Protestants, who must be alarmed at the consequences of that agitation ; and 
he felt a source of s!rength and confidence in the loyalty of the well-affected. 
“ Believing that forbearance of the Government—while forbearance can be 
safely continued—will add rather to their strength than cause weakness, our 
firm determination is, I repeat, to do every thing that can be done by authority 
or by power to resist the success of the Repeal of the Union, by any other mode 
than by the constitutional mode, the deliberate act of the Legislature.” He 
concluded by reminding the Roman Catholics of the concessions already made 
to them—of the kindly feeling evinced—of their common country, common 
cause, and fear of common disaster—as reasons why they should join in firm 
resistance to the agitation for Repeal of the Union. 

Lord Joun Russet declared he had listened to Sir Robert Peel's 
speech with any thing but satisfaction— 

It was less like the address of a Minister than that of a Member in Opposition 
finding faults with the propositions of a Government. In the present alarm- 
ing state of things he saw cause for fear—the fear of doing injustice. He ap- 
proved of Sir Robert Peel’s resistance to the advice of irresponsible persous, 
who urged premature measures of coercion; and allowed that it was impossible 
to concede all demanded by the multitudes in Ireland: but not less reprehen- 
sible was the course taken by Government—the course of doing nothing at all, 
but waiting to hear the proposals of other Members, cavilling about them, and 
adopting none. He denied the practical equality of privileges between Eng- 
land and Ireland; and then he touched upon many of the grievances already 
pointed out. He would not entirely destroy the Established Church in Ireland ; 
but, without producing a plan, he said that the Roman Catholic Bishops and clergy 
ought tobe put upon a footing of perfect equality with the Protestant Bishops 
and clergy. The whole system of appointing partisans should be abandoned ; 
and Sir Robert Peel should do as Cromwell did when he appointed Sir Mat- 
thew Hale to administer justice, though that lawyer doubted the authority 
of Cromwell himself. Lord John alluded to Mr. Fox’s conciliatory measures 
in 1782, when the Volunteers were in arms—to Mr. Pitt’s promise of Catholic 
Emancipation immediately after the rebellion in Ireland—and to the Duke 
of Wellington’s concession of Catholic Emancipation, under the avowed dread 
of civil war as examples for Sir Ro!ert Pecl. Dilating on the possible diffi- 
culties which might accrue in our foreign relations, he warned Ministers to 
beware the consequences of injustice to Ireland. 

Mr. Sergeant Murrny moved the adjournment of the debate, which 
was rejected, by 216 to 82; but, moved again by Mr. BLewrrrt, it 
was agreed to, at three o’clock in the morning. 

Next evening the discussion was begun by Mr. Sergeant Murpuy ; 
who urged the Government to devise remedies for the admitted 
gtievances— 

Mr. Tennent had attributed the acknowledged peace under Lord Normanby’s 
rule to the appointment of political partisans to judicial offices : but even if that 
were the source of peace and prosperity, it ought to be adopted. He urged the 
imitation of Sir Charles Bagot’s policy in Canada; called to mind that even 
the Whigs failed when they resorted to coercion in i834; and, referring to Sir 
Robert Peel’s letter to Lord De Grey, asked how Government came to appoint 
Dr. Daly, whose harangues in Exeter Hall had set a number of young English 
people against their Irish fellow subjects? Among specific measures. Ser- 
geant Murphy pressed for reduction of the Church revenues, and a modifica- 
tion of tenant-law like that recommended by Mr. O'Ferrall. He vindicated 
the priests, declaring that but for their interference the agitation in Ireland 
would have assumed a much more dangerous character; and he called fora 
statement of what Government intended to do after Parliament should 
break up? 

Lord BERNARD opposed the motion; denying that the Protestant 
Church—the church of the true‘religion, and identical with the ancient 
church of Ireland—was a grievance. 

Sir Winston Barron deprecated Repeal; insisted on redress of 
grievances ; and specially recommended a law to make landlords pay 
for tenants’ improvements, and the suggestions of Mr. Lynch, the Mas- 
ter in Chancery, and Mr. Griffiths, the eminent Irish engineer, for the 
improvement of the country and employment of the poor. 

Mr. G. A. Hamitron was of opinion that the present forced excite- 
ment in Ireland must be overcome by the law, or it would overpower 
the law— 

He charged the Ministers with mistaking the Conservatives—with standing 
aloof from that party, instead of inviting them to codperate in conciliating the 
Catholics. Those who were anxious for tranquillity, however, should waive 
causes of dissatisfaction, and strengthen the position of Government; and after 
the repression of disturbance, public works might be extended in Ireland, and a 
Committee might be appointed to investigate information already collected, to 
see how far legislation could be brought to bear in correcting the social evils of 
the country. 

Mr. B. Rocne avowed himself a thorough and uncompromising Re- 
pealer— 

Denying that the people of Ireland had ever placed confidence in the Whigs, 
he disclaimed any intention of promoting their return to office. Could it have 
been possible to make him a more thorough Repealer, the speeches whica he 
bad heard would have done so: Sir James Graham charged the Irish people 
with a “ rebellious spirit’; and Sir Robert Peel announced not a single remedy 
that could give satisfaction to the people. If at the meetings of the Cabinet, 
which from all he had heard were not quite so peaceable as those of the Re- 
pealers—( Loud laughter and cheering)—any definite measures had been decided 
upon, he was sure that Sir Robert Peel would have been but too happy to state 
them. Commenting on various speeches, Mr. Roche characterized Lord How- 
ick’s as that of a man who had not only the will but the mental power requisite 
for the government of acountry. Alluding to foreign sympathy with Repeal, 
he remarked, that Repealers could not prevent Christian men in America from 
sympathizing, nor the French press from turning its attenticn to the state of 
Ireland ; nor would they if they could. Let it be proved that they ought to 
prevent those countries from sympathizing with Ireland. Did not England 
extend sympathy to Poland, Greece, Belgium, and Syria ? 

Mr. Srarrorp O'BRIEN denied that the Repealers spoke the senti- 
ments of the Irish people; averred that: the Protestant Church was a 
blessing to the peasantry of Ireland; but described the struggle in 
Ireland as that of poverty against opulence; and warned the House 
that if they rejected the hand which was now extended to them in 
prayer, they might soon be assailed with the clenched fist. 

Mr. Home assailed the Established Church of Ireland as the grand 
grievance: they were going to war to maintain that sinecure Church. 


Mr. Cartes Butter criticised the debate ; the most surprising and 
interesting discussion he had ever heard in Parliament— 








He never heard a great question more calmly or fitly discussed; and he 
thanked Sir Robert Peel in particular for those feelings of warm and generous 
humanity and patriotism which prevented him from having recourse to the 
vulgar plan of coercion. If he could only acknowledge abuses in the Church— 
defend it from some arguments ab inconvenienti about what should be done with 
the Catholic Bishops—hint that it was a subject on which he would not rashly 
pronounce an opinion, thereby giving hopes that he would pronounce an opinion 
by and by—even if that were all that could now be got, there was no despair 
of sufficient measures to put down the agitation in Ireland by granting just 
demands. Mr. Buller alluded to the speeches of Ministerial Members, “ some 
friends of mine below the gangway on the other side,” especially that of Captain 
Rous—* My first impression was, to lift up my bands in wonder and say, what 
have we been differing about so long? for what have we been abusing one 
another on the hustings and in the House? Why have we been calling you 
bigots, and you styling us enemies of the Church? (* Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.) What an agreeable disappointment, to find that your opinions on 
the great fundamental question of the Church agree with us more than with 
the Government! (Cheers and laughter.) It may, perhaps, be owing to some 
of them being young Members of little experience, that they have not yet 
learned how to make their votes coincide with their speeches. (4 /augh.) But 
these things come gradually.” (Jaughter.) He exhorted the House to re- 
member the bad feeling engendered in Ireland by the conquest, and by great 
oppressions, when regarding the petulance exhibited about smaller grievances, 
He would not destroy the Protestant Church, but he would put the two 
Churches on a footing of perfect equality ; and he pointed out the mischievous 
effect of withdrawing all State connexion from those who were the real clergy 
of the people. Alluding to the question of tenures, he asked what would have 
become of the rights of property in England, if the rights of the landlord had 
not been modified by the existence of a poor-law and law of settlement ? 

Lord Joun Manners thought that the motion had been made in a 
fair spirit, and he would give it his vote. Even Tory Lord-Lieutenants 
might copy the policy of Lord Strafford—the man that introduced flax 
into Ireland, and procured for Ireland the victualling of the Navy. 

Mr. Montz complained that Ireland and England were only treated 
too much alike, and without a change both would go to ruin. 

Mr. Ferranp said that if this were a vote of want of confidence in 
Ministers, he should betray his constituents were he to oppose it: if 
it were a vote on the Irish question only, he would vote with Ministers, 
Let Government, he said amid repeated cheers, survey the frightful 
and dangerous state of Wales. He looked to the winter with fear and 
trembling. Government did nothing: they were impotent for good 
and powerless to protect. Let them tell him what they meant to do for 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; for they had deceived every 
party. 

Mr. BLewrrt supported the motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON was met with a storm of noises, Members 
being impatient for a division: he quietly waited till the uproar sub- 
sided, and then entered on a criticism of the debate, less remarkable for 
what was said than for what was unsaid— 

He commented on the position of Government between conflicting powers 
urging severally coercion and remedies ; a Cabinet, it was rumoured, divided 
even within itself. Much importance appeared to be attached to what he 
said—too much, as in the case of his prediction last year that the harvest 
would not be abundant, which was supposed to make dealers hoard their corn: 
he had told Sir Robert Peel that if he left office he would soon be invited to 
return; but occurrences within those walls made him doubt his anticipation, 
and he felt bound in honour to give warning of his altered view. ( Laughter.) 
Referring to the subject of debate, he pronounced repeal of the Union equi- 
valent to dismemberment of the empire, civil war even being preferable to such 
a calamity ; and then he repeated what he had said in a previcus debate con- 
cerning the Church —that he would maintain the Establishment, reducing it in 
cases where there were very few Protestant parishoners (in some parishes there 
was only one Protestant ;) placing the Catholic episcopacy on a proper footing, 
and endowing the parish clergy, with probably a grant of 300/. or 400/. to build 
each glebe-house; and increasing the grant to Maynooth College. Other 
countries set the example: Catholic Austria supports entire Protestant 
parishes; it is the same in Bavaria; and Belgium provides for the Protestant, 
Greek, Catholic, and Jewish Churches. He would not admit that, in passing 
the Irish Reform Bill, the Whig Ministers meant to restrict the franchise as it 
has been restricted by the decisions of Irish Judges : the landlord who desires to 
qualify a tenant must give him for 102. what is worth 202; which makes it almost 
impossible for the landlord to grant leases. It is a maxim in public affairs, to 
distinguish between what is difficult and what invincible: it is yet time to do 
what Ireland needs: another maxim was, to know the time to deal witha 
matter—another, that time and tide wait for no man; and public affairs will 
not wait for the indecision of cabinets. No doubt, Ministers were strenuously 
opposed by some on their side; but if they were fit for the responsibilities of 
the task which they had undertaken, they should disregard all such considera- 
tions, for they would meet with more than a corresponding support from the 
Opposition side of the House—(** Hear, hear!” and laughter)—and if they 
failed in their endeavours to pacify Ireland by the application of the principles 
of justice, they would fall with honour. At all events, he hoped that Lord 
Stanley, who was to reply to him, would continue the “ merciful silence ” of 
his colleagues, and leave to ihe Irish the hope that their claims were yet to be 
considered. 

Lord STANLEY, in a vaguer and less comprehensive manner, retraced 
much of Sir Robert Peel’s ground; making a good deal of the conflict 
of opinion among the opponents of Government— 

It had been convenient for members of the late Government to dwell upon 
the political class of grievances. Ministers were charged with intending to do 
nothing for the franchise: ut Lord Eliot had avnounced a bill for amending 
the Poor-law, comprising an improvement in the franchise. Ministers were 
only anxious to pass the Arms Bill because it would expire this session. He 
had been asked how he could object to a further reduction of the Irish Church 
revenues: why, he had sacrificed, not “a office but private friendship, on 
the principle that he would not alienate the Church property. He went on to 
show the difficulties of treating the two Churches on a footing of “ equality ”; 
declaring that the proposed equality would soon end in the supremacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and as a Protestant Minister, the servant of the 
Protestant Sovereign of a Protestant country, he maintained that the Church 
establishment should be a Protestant establishment. The sctilement of the 
relation of landlord and tenant was most difficult for the Legislature to handle; 
but he acknowledged that if the Irish landlords, as a class, dealt with their 
tenants otherwise than the landlords of England, a case was made out for the 
interference of the Legislature. He admitted Mr. Charles Buller’s distinction 
about the poor-rate ; but, on the other hand, the Irish landlord had difficulties 
in removing a tenant, which did not obstruct the landlord in England. To 
shift a bankrupt tenant from a large farm which he could not manage, to a 
smaller which his means might compass, an every-cay process in England, was 
a change which in Ireland would involve the danger of bloodshed. ‘To a Com- 
mittee, however, of mere inquiry into the law of landlord and tenant, the Go- 
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vernment would have made no objection. He saw nothing in the state of Ire- 
land to make him despsir of conducting its affairs through the present crisis, if 
Ministers had the confidence of the House: if not, the sooner it was declared, 
the better, and he should bow to the decision and resign. He anticipated, 
however, no such result: “ and if, in the midst of these difficulties, we are ho- 
noured with the support and confidence of this House and of the country, which 
first raised us to power, we shall be ready still, honestly, firmly, and fearlessly, 
to pursue that course which in the calm and deliberate judgment, in the united 
opinion of the Cabinet, we have adopted ”—in the united opinion of the Cabinet, 
to which belonged the Duke of Wellington, whose policy Lord John Russell 
had complimented. 

Mr. O’Brien having briefly replied, the House diviled, at half-past 
two o'clock on Thursday morning: for the motion, 164; against, 243; 
majority, 79. 

IrtsH ARMs BIL. 

On the motion to go into Committee on the Arms Bill, on 
Thursday, Viscount CLEMENTS renewed his opposition. Mr, Wat- 
LACE moved that the Committee be postponed to that day six 
months; asserting that the Irish in the West of Scotland were fast 
becoming Repealers. Mr. Oswaxp denied that statement. Mr. Vit- 
LIERS Stuart, alluding to some attacks upon him in Ireland, explained 
that he only voted for an Arms Bill, opposing the new clauses. ‘The 
amendment was rejected, by 104 to 27; and the House went into Com- 
mittee. 

Clause 13 specifies exemptions from penalties for neglect to brand 
arms; and Lord CLEMENTS, protesting against all branding or marking, 
moved the omission of the clause. Lord Jonn RussELL reminded him 
that it was a clause of exemptions; and Mr. Ross advised abandon- 
ment of useless opposition, and the endeavour to make the bi!l as good 
as possible. The amendment was withdrawn. 

A discussion arose as to the definition of the word “ arms”; which 
was continued in considering the next clause, directing persons carry- 
ing arms to be apprehended if they should refuse to give up their 
names and produce their licences. Lord ELior promised to limit the 
definition to fire-arms—and air-guns, added the ArroRNEY-GENERAL. 
Mr. Wyse proposed words to limit the operation of this clause to the 
interval between sunset and sunrive. Lord Extor said that most of 
the murders to which the bill had reference were committed in open 
day. The amendment was rejected, by 124 to 63. The Chairman 
then reported progress. 

CuurcH oF ScoTLAND. 

The House of Lords went into Committee on the Church of Scotland 
Benefices Bill, on Tuesday. The Earl of ABERDEEN intimated his 
compliance with an amendment suggested by Lord Brougham, trans- 
ferring the latter part of the first clause to the second clause, thus in- 
corporating it with the enacting instead of the declaratory part of the 
bill. Lord Campse ut asked if the declaratory words would be struck 
out of the bill? Lord ABERDEEN said, not. Lord CAMPBELL observed, 
that then the bill was more absurd than ever: it declared the right of 
the people to make objections, and of the Presbyteries to cognosce those 
objections, but not to give effect to them: it would, in fact, declare that 
all congregations had a right of grumbling. The Duke of WELLING 
TON—* There can be no doubt about that.” (ZLaughter.) The Earl of 
ABERDEEN explained, that he proposed to leave out the word “ declare” 
in the preamble, but not in the first clause. 

On the second clause, Lord CAMPBELL moved the omission of the 
words—“ The Presbytery, or other judicatory of the Church to whom 
the said objections shall be stated, shall, in cognoscing, determine with 
regard to the whole circumstances and condition of the parish, to the 
spiritual welfare of the people, and to the character and number of the 
persons by whom the said objections were urged.” After a short con- 
versation, the amendment was rejected, by 31 to 14. The other clauses 
were passed; and the House resumed; the bill to be reported on 
Thursday. 

On Thursday, the bill was reported with amendments, and agreed 
to; to be read a third time on Monday. 

CuurcH ENDOWMENTS. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Bishop of Lonpon moved 
the third reading of the Church Endowments Bill, which empowers the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to endow additional ministers in large and 
populous parishes. Lord CorrenHaAmM objected to the bill, on two 
grounds,—that it subtracted from the value of existing livings without 
giving the patron, as compensation, any share of the patronage in 
respect to the newly-endowed livings ; and that it repealed the statutes 
of mortmain, enabling lands to be devised by will, whereas the Act of 
the 9th Geo. II. c. 36 enacted that land should not be given for cha- 
ritable purposes in extremis, but by deed of gift enrolled twelve months 
before the death of the donor. The Bishop of Lonpon contended, that 
the bill did not diminish the value of livings in any unprecedented or 
unreasonable way: it did not meddle with tithes, but only transferred 
to the incumbents of the new livings fees for performing duties which 
the incumbents of the existing livings are unable to perform. The 
patronage of the new livings was given alternately to the Crown and 
the Bishop, because they were the parties who furnished the means of 
endowment. The statute of mortmain had often been modified for the 
benefit of charitable trusts, and the bill gave security against abuses. 
Lord Cottenham was supported by Lord Camppett; and Lord 
BrovGuam moved the omission and insertion of words to bring the 
operation of the bill ‘* within the provisions of the 9th of George II.” 
Eventually, the bill was read a third time, but not passed; so as to give 
time for considering the amendments. Next day, an amendment to 
obviate the main o}jection to the bill was agreed to, and it passed. 

MiscELLANEOUvs. 

Tne Natronat Remonstrance. The SPEAKER stated on Monday, that 
he could find no precedent for receiving a “ remonstrance ”; and Mr. Tuomas 
Duncombe accordingly withdrew the document with which he had been in- 
trusted for presentation. 

Tue Usury Laws expire at the end of the session; and in answer to Mr. 
LaBoucHERE, on Monday, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEeQuenr said that 
Government intended to renew the existing law for a limited period. 

Duevurnc. Mr. Epwarp Turner asked, on Monday, whether the Crown 
would visit with signal displeasure all persons engaged as principals or seconds 
in duels ; and whether Ministers would next session bring in a bill to suppress 
duelling? Sir Robert Peex replied, that Government was not prepared to 





take either of the courses indicated : any course taken on the subject must be 
the result of mature deliberation. 

Enciosure oF Commons. Lord Worstey withdrew his Commons En- 
closure Bill, on Monday; with the intimation that he should reintroduce it 
next session, if he had the concurrence of Government. 

Tue Waste Lanp AtLtotment Bitt was withdrawn by Mr. FerRAND, 
on Wednesday, the day fixed for the second reading. 

_ Tue Royat Assent was given by Commission, on Wednesday, to the 
Canada Wheat Bill, the Townshend Peerage Bill, and various private bills. 

ControverteD Erection. The Durham Election Committee opened 
their inquiry on Wednesday. The election took place in April, (on the 8th 
and 9th,) when 507 votes were polled for Lord Dungannon and 45 for Mr. 
Bright, and Lord Dungannon was returned. There were two petitions 
against the return, alleging bribery after the election, in pursuance of 
a previous agreement. No petition was presented within the fourteen days 
after the election ; and on the 8th May notice was given, that those who had 
voted for Lord Dungannon, and attended at the Wheat-sheaf, a public-house, 
should receive the usual head-money. Several witnesses proved that they 
had received 1/, each, having voted for the sitting Member, the “ usual com- 
pliment ” toelectors in Durham. Ona behalf of Lord Dungannon, Mr. Austin 
admitted that money had been so paid; but he denied that it had been paid 
because the recipients voted for the successful candidate. 

The Court. 

Tue Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Saturday, for 
the reception of an address from the Corporation of the City of 
London. The Lord Mayor arrived in state shortly before one o’clock, 
accompanied by the chief officers of the Corporation and several 
Aldermen, and followed by several members of the Common Coune- 
cil. ‘The Queen was seated on the throne, Prince Albert standing on 
her right; the Mistress of the Robes, the Lady in Waiting, and several 
Ministers and Officers of State, standing on either side; and the corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms liniug the room. ‘The address of congratulation on 
the birth of the Princess Alice and the recovery of the Queen having 
been presented, the Queen returned the following answer— 

“ Treceive with hearty thanks your loyal and dutiful congratulations, which 
are an additional proof of your attachment to me and my family. Nothing 
can be more acceptable than these testimonies of loyalty on the part of the 
City of London. It is my warmest wish, and it has been my constant object, 
to promote the honour aud happiness of my faithful subjects.” 

The two senior members of the Court of Aldermen, Sir Claudius 
Hunter and Sir Peter Laurie, and the mover and seconder of the ad- 
dress, Mr. Eagleton and Mr. Smith, kissed hands; and the deputation 
retired from the Royal presence. ‘The Grand Cross of the Bath 
worn by the late Lord Vivian was delivered by the Lord Chamberlain, 
The Queen presented the Gold Stick of the Colonel of the Second Re- 
giment of Life Guards to the Marquis of Londonderry, Her Majesty 
gave audiences to Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley. 

Her Majesty held another court on Tuesday; at which M. Tricoupi, 
the Grecian Minister, had an audience to tuke leave. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Queen Dowager on 
Monday. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and the Queen of the Belgians, went to the 
Italian opera on Saturday; when there were also present the Dutchess 
of Kent, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, Prince George, and the 
Dutchess of Gloucester. ‘The Queen and Prince, and the King of the 
Belgians, attended by a numerous suite, were present at the Philhar- 
monic concert on Monday. 

Her Majesty, with the Queen of the Belgians, took an airing in an 
open carriage on Monday; Prince Albert riding on horseback. The 
Queen and Prince took an airing in an open carriage on Wednesday ; 
and on Thursday they rode on horseback in Hyde Park; and again 
Yesterday. 


The King and Queen of the Belgians and the Dutchess of Kent left 
Buckingham Palace for Claremont on Saturday. The Queen and 
Dutchess returned to town in the afternoon; the King remained till 
Monday. His Majesty received a visit from the King of Hanover on 
Sunday. The Queen visited the Dutchess of Kent on Monday. On 
Tuesday, their Majesties paid a round of farewell visits to all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family in town. Oa Wednesday, the Dutchess of 
Kent arrived at Buckingham Palace at an early hour, to take leave of 
the King and Queen; who left the Palace, with their suite, and attended 
by M. Van de Weyer, Lord Sidney, Lord in Waiting, and one ‘of 
Prince Albert’s Equerries, at a quarter past ten o’clock, for Woolwich ; 
where they were received by the authorities of the Dockyard, and em- 
barked under a royal salute in the Ariel steamer for the Continent. 





The King of Hanover has been visited this week by the Duke and 
Dutchess of Cambridge, and Prince Reuss Lobenstein Ebersdorff, (to 
take leave); and his Majesty has visited the Queen Dowager, the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, and the Dutchess of Gloucester. On Sunday, 
he had a dinner-party at Kew: among the guests were—the Datchess 
of Gloucester, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, Prince George, 
Lord Brougham, and some Conservative Peers and Peeresses. The 
King had a dinner-party at St. James’s Palace on Thursday ;‘ the 
Dutchess of Gloucester and Prince George being there. On Wed- 
nesday, his Majesty was present at the marriage of Lady F. Vane with 
the Marquis of Blandford, in St. George’s Church, Hanover Square ; and 
partook of a dejeuner given by the Marquis and Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry at Holderness :House; the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess of 
Gloucester, the Duke and;Dutchess of Cambridge, and Prince George, 
also being present. His Majesty has dined with the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquis of Salisbury, and the Marquis of 
Londonderry ; and been to soirées given by Lady Barrington, Mrs. W. 
Beckett, the Countess of Grosvenor, and the Marchioness of London- 
derry. 


Visits have passed between the Dutchess of Kent, the Queen Dowager, 
the Dutchess of Gloucester, the Duke aud Dutchess of Cambridge, 
Prince Reuss Lobenstein. 

The Queen Dowager left Marlborough House, for Kew, on Thursday. 


The Petropolis. 
A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. Deputy Pea- 
cock gave notice of an address to the Queen, praying that measures 
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might be taken to tranquillize Ireland. The Queen’s answer to the 
congratulatory address of the Corporation was reported, and ordered to 
be entered on the journals of the Court. Mr. R. L. Jones moved the 
adoption of the report recommending alterations in the method of re- 
munerating the City Chamberlain, virtually fixing his salary at 2,500/. 
Mr. Harrison moved an amendment, appropriating any surplus that 
might accrue to relieving the charges of management of the public 
funds in the Chamber. The discussion was adjourned ; as well as that 
on a proposition to separate the offices of City Surveyor and Clerk of 
the works. 

A meeting of Marylebone electors, convened by their Representatives, 
took place at the house of Sir Benjamin Hall on Monday, to consider 
the propriety of making a “ demonstration” with reference to the state 
of Ireland. Several Members of Parliament (principally Irish) were 
present ; Sir De Lacy Evans, and the Honourable L. Mostyn, A Com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange the demonstration. 


Nothing new has transpired respecting the late fatal duel. On Satur- 
day, Mr. Gulliver was brought before Mr. Justice Coleridge, under the 
writ of habeas corpus, and Mr. Bodkin applied for his discharge from 
detention under the Coroner’s warrant; contending that the Coroner has 
no powerto commit to custody until after the verdict of the Jury. The 
Judge cited a contrary opinion of Lord Hale; but, there being no oppo- 
sition, he held Mr. Gulliver to bail, to appear at the inquest at its sitting 
from time to time. On Wednesday, some of the evidence taken before 
Mr. Wakley last week was repeated before Mr. Long, at Marylebone 
Police-office ; and on Thursday, the Coroner’s Jury assembled to pursue 
the inquiry, but there had been some remissness in obtaining further 
evidence. The Police inquiry is adjourned to the 24th instant; the 
inquest till Tuesday next. 

A story bas appeared in the papers, confessedly, however, of a doubtful 
and exparte kind, purporting to detail the true reasons for the duel. 
According to this statement, the Misses Porter, sisters and coheiresses 
married to Colonel Fawcett and Mr. Munro, inherited some property, 
part of which was managed, during Colonel Fawcett’s absence from 
England, by Mr. Munro. He paid 50/. as a bonus to a person who pro- 
cured a purchaser for a house in Brighton; but the bargain was broken 
off. The Colonei was much chagrined at the loss of half of the pre- 
mium; and on the night before the duel made repeated and very irri- 
table allusions to it; accusing Mr. Munro of a “trick,” and telling a 
servant to “kick Mr. Munro out of the House.” Mr. Munro left the 
room, to avoid that outrage ; but returned to remonstrate with the Colo- 
nel: more words followed, and Mr. Munro left the house. He repaired 
to a friend, who advised him to invite Colonel Fawcett to apologize. 
Mr. Grant was accordingly deputcd. The Colonel asked what would 
be the alternative of refusing an apology? Mr.Grant replied, that he 
‘was not prepared with an answer to that question. ‘I am,” exclaimed 
the Colonel; ‘a message—in one word, Sir, I accept it; and this you 
may communicate to Mr. Munro.” On this, Mr. Munro yielded to the 
advice of his friend, and consented that a meeting should be arranged. 


The Vice-Chancellor gave a decision on Saturday, in the case of 
Chappell versus Purday, which has excited a good deal of interest in 
the musical world. In 1829, M. Auber sold the copyright of his opera, 
Fra Diavolo, for France, Italy, and Germany, to M. Troupenas : in 1830, 
M. Auber and M. Troupenas sold the copyright for Great Britain to 
Mr. Latour of Bond Street; and he consigned it to Mr. Chappell, but 
without any written conveyance. Mr. Chappell died in 1834; and in 
1836 his widow and executrix obtained a formal assignment of the copy- 
right from Auber, Troupenas, and Latour. In 1841, Mr. Purday pub- 
lished the overture of the opera; and the sale of that publication Mrs. 
Chappell sought to prevent by injunction. The defence was, that 
Chappell’s own first publication preceded the purchase of the copyright 
from Latour; that Chappell had waived his copyright, as he had per- 
mitted the publication of the overture and the importation of the over- 
ture by others ; and that although he had objected to Purday’s publish- 
ing a new arrangement, he undertook to supply him with copies at 35 

er cent under the trade price; an cngagement which Mrs. Chappell 

d not fulfilled ; and therefore the defendant had published his own 
arrangement. The Vice-Chancellor thought that the copyright had not 
been made out, the assignment being very irregular: the Court there- 
fore could not interfere by injunction ; but the bill would be retained for 
atwelvemonth, and in the mean time Mrs, Chappell might bring an 
action at law to try her legal title. 

In the Consistory Court, on Tuesday, Viscountess Frankfort de 
Montmorency obtained a divorce from the Viscount, on the score of 
adultery ; the suit being unopposed. The Court allotted 800/. alimony 
and 5501. pendente lite (out of 2,500/. joint income.) 


Yesterday Charles Tilder was examined at Bow Street Police-office 
for the second time, charged with loitering about the residence of Sir 
Robert Peel, and refusing to give an account of himself. When ar- 
rested on Tuesday, he gave a false name and totally false account. He 
proves to be the son of a music-engraver in Soho. He has been in the 
habit of loitering about Whitehall; has attended many political meet- 
ings, especially those of the Anti-Corn-law League; and has been 
heard to express an intention of “ having a pop” at “Bobby.” He 
volunteers the declaration that he is respectable, and not insane. He 
‘was remanded fora week, 


There have been some bad fires in the Metropolis and vicinity. The 
warehouses of Mr. Myer Marks, a marine-store-dealer, at the back of 
Church Street in Greenwich, were burned down on Monday night; the 
property being insured at 12,000/, About twenty neighbouring cottages 
were damaged. At four o’clock on Tuesday morning, a fire broke out in 
premises occupied by Mr. Wiggins, a machine-ruler, and Mr. Ryder, a 
builder, behind Great Tower Street: that range of building was destroyed, 
and several houses in Tower Street, Carpenter’s Court, and?Idol Lane, 
were damaged. The loss, however, is not estimated above 3,000/. On 
Tuesday evening, there was a serious fire on the premises of Messrs. 
Palmer, wax and tallow-melters, in Sutton Street, Clerkenwell; when 
a@ wareroom and palm-oil-house were destroyed, and several buildings, 
with some neighbouring houses, were injured. On Wednesday night, 
the workshops of Messrs. Taylor and Son, upholsterers, in the Dover 








Road, were reduced to ruins. At half-past ten o’clock on the same 
evening, Kensington was startled by a report that the Palace was on fire = 
it proved only to be a hayrick in the stables that was on fire; but, in 
consequence of a bad supply of water, the flames were not mastered 
till one o’clock. ‘Lhe fire is attributed to an incendiary. 


The YBrobinces. 


The annual country meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England began at Derby on Tuesday; the place being all bustle and 
preparation, booths and other temporary structures for the convenience 
end amusement of the crowd giving it the appearance of fair-time. 
The show of implements on Tuesday was unequalled for the number 
and ingenuity of agricultural machines; but the trial that was to have 
taken place was prevented by some hitch. In the evening, the Council 
of the Society dined with the Mayor: there were present the Duke of 
Richmond, Earl Spencer, Lord Morpeth, Professor Buckland, and a 
number of agricultural Peers, Members, and other gentlemen. Next 
day there was a show of stock, and a dinner of the Council in the 
County-hall; at which long lists of prizes awarded to exhibiters of 
stock were read. The speakers generally dwelt upon the necessity 
and advantages of science and agriculture; and Professor Buckland 
held up the Earl of Ducie as the most skilful user of science in practical 
farming. On Thucsday, there was a grand dioner in a splendid pavilion 
erected for the purpose. 


Mr. Cobden has added Essex to the list of his Anti-Corn-law vic‘o- 
ries. The meeting, which took place at Colchester, on Saturday, is 
said to have been anticipated by a variety of manceuvres to defeat it: 
fifty Liberals were sworn as special constables, and stationed in the 
town; and it is assumed that the object was to keep them away from 
the meeting. The East Essex Agricultural Association tried to create 
a diversion by appointing a different ground for the place of assembling; 
but ultimately they joined the Anti-Corn-law meeting on their own 
ground, a field near the East Bridge. Here the Leaguers had erected a 
commodious hustings. Admission to the hustings was obtained by 
tickets; half of the total number of tickets being sent to the opposite party. 
At three o’clock, the hour of meeting, there were about 5,000 people on 
the ground. Mr. Cobden was accompanied to the hustings by Mr. 
Charles Villiers, M.P., Mr. R. R. R. Moore, and several influential 
residents of the town; and there were present Sir John Tyrrell, M.P., 
Mr. Round, M.P., Sir G. H. Smythe, M.P., Colonel Addison, of Sud- 
bury, Lieutenant-General Sir John Malcolm, and a host of farmers. 
Mr. J. Bawtree, a banker in Colchester, was called to the chair. Mr. 
Cobden, much interrupted at first, delivered a speech of two hours’ 
duration ; and being twitted by Sir John Tyrrell with not putting his 
opinions in the shape of a specific motion, he moved a resolution con- 
demning the Corn-laws. Sir John, amid great confusion, hastily moved 
an amendment, declaring, that ‘“‘ while the present charges on land re- 
main, the home grower of corn cannot compete with the foreign grower 
without a protective duty”; and, without being seconded or waiting for 
the motion to be put from the chair, he put it himself! A large 
majority held up their hands against him. He then confesed to having 
been irregular; begged to withdraw his amendment; and put it in his 
pocket, amid loud cheers and laughter. He proceeded in a long speech 
to plead the necessity of agricultural protection, and to combat the 
argument of the Repealers; and as a sample of the food used in Ger- 
many and Poland, where the much-wished-for foreign corn was grown, 
he produced a small loaf of—gingerbread! He threw it among the 
crowd, where it was speedily broken up and divided among a dozen 
persons. He taunted Mr. Cobden with having declined to meet him at 
Chelmsford: Mr. Cobden at once promised to meet Sir John at Chelms- 
ford. at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 28th July. Mr. Villiers 
made a long speech, using Sir John Tyrrell’s as a proof that Mr. Cob- 
den’s arguments could not be met: he asked the meeting whether Sir 
John Tyrrell had settled the question—what the Corn-laws had done 
for the farmers and labourers? At which the meeting cried, “ No, no!” 
and laughed. With increasing interruption, Mr. Ferrand made a long 
attack on the League ; ascribing to the factory-owners the distressed coa- 
dition of the manufacturing districts. He was perpetually answered by 
a young map, a weaver from the North of England; who imputed it all 
tothe Corn-laws. Mr. Ferrand challenged the members of the League to 
a public discussion on free trade in Manchester. Mr. Cobden undertook 
to provide twelve hand-loom weavers, and give Mr. Ferrand his pick of 
them. Speeches were delivered by Mr. Moore against, and by Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs, a farmer, for the Corn-laws. By this time Sir John 
Tyrrell had left the hustings, and the numbers present had dwindled 
down to 2,000. The resolution being put, it was carried, with only 
twenty-seven dissentients. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey having been invited by several Reformers 
to attend the meeting, he replied that he objected to reémbark in politics 
for so transitory an occasion; adding, that the expression of his opinions 
might not further their objects— 

“The advantages of free trade, as an abstract principle, cannot be con- 
troverted, and whatever checks its uninterrupted flow must be regarded as an 
evil; yet a contrary poticy having been pursued in this country for years, by 
which every social relation is more or less pene. it requires statesmen of 
consummate skill, and with minds unaffected by selfish influences, to extricate 
this country from the perils which on every side beset us. It is in politics as 
in religion—every class is struggling for ascendancy, and in the conflict reason 
and justice are immolated. Free trade, unaccompanied with other and even 
larger adjustments, will do as little for the great mass of the people as corn- 
laws have been found to do for the farmers. 

“ Thank Heaven, the film of delusion is rapidly passing from the public eye, 
when the people will cease to look through a glass darkly. ‘Then, and not till 
then, will the hideous consequences of governing this great country through 
the agency of party be rightly understood, and as quickly redressed.” 





The state of Wales continues unaltered. More gates are destroyed. 
The correspondent of the Times says that the disposition to disorder is 
worse in Glamorganshire than in the more agricultural counties : most. 
of the iron-population are Chartists; and there are understood to be 
secret societies and arms-clubs—one district alone could procuce 5,000 
stand of arms. Government are supposed to be aware of the fact, 
though they have not manifested their knowledge by interference. 

The Staffordshire iron-districts approach another crisis of “ distress.’” 
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At a quarterly meeting of the iron-masters of South Staffordshire, in 
Birmingham Town-hall, on Thursday, a memorial to Sir Robert Peel 
was adopted, setting forth the most extreme depression of the trade. 
It says—‘ There are in this district about 139 blast-furnaces capable of 
working; of which, in a healthy state of the iron-trade, about twenty- 
five would on an average be standing for repairs, &c.; whereas at pre- 
sent only seventy-two are at work, and of these several are expected to 
stop during the present month.” It prays for some measures to miti- 
gate the distressed state of the trade. It is expected that the memorial, 
signed by about a hundred of the first houses in Staffordshire, will be 
presented next week. At the meeting, the masters agreed to a reduc- 
tion of 10s. per ton in the price of bar-iron, and 5s. in pig-iron ; a re- 
duction expected to ruin small makers. In the mean time, in the dis- 
trict West of Dudley, the labourers threaten a turn-out for higher wages, 
to begin on Monday next. 


The Police have discovered at a low lodging-house in Wakefield, an 
immense number of papers evidently belonging to an extensive gang of 
begging-letter impostors: the documents consisted of several sets— 
many hundreds of genuine signatures of noblemen, clergymen, and 
gentry in Wakefield, Heath, York, Halifax, Leeds, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, &c.; models of petitions for 
aid to emigrants to New Zealand, losers by fire and shipwreck, cripples, 
&c.; routes of roads and descriptions of residents and their characters, 
with the most convenient time to call on each. Everybody at the 
lodging-house disowned the papers. 

The extensive warehouses of Messrs. Nightingale and Co. of Man- 
chester, at Granby Row, were burned down on Monday morning. The 
building contained cotton and flour. The damage is estimated at 10,0002. ; 
700/. to be deducted for property saved. The fire is conjecturally attri- 
buted to the rays of the sun cast through the glass of the windows upon 


cotton. 





IRELAND. 

The Irish legal world has lost one of its most illustrious members, in 
the Right Honourable Charles Kendall Bushe, late Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. He died on Friday, at the house of his son, 
Mr. Thomas Bushe, Furrey, Rahney. 


During the past week, the Irish General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church held its annual meeting in Belfast. The most interesting 
portion of its proceedings related to the state of the Church of Scotland, 
and the warmest sympathy with the new Secession was expressed. On 
Friday night, Mr. Makgill Crichton delivered an address on behalf of 
the “Free Church”; a subscription-list was opened, and upwards of 
2,000/. contributed. 

The decision of the Judges affirming the invalidity of mixed mar- 
riages performed by Presbyterian ministers has produced the expected 
consternation in the North of Ireland. In the General Assembly, on 
Monday, a Committee was appointed to draw up a series of resolutions, 
and petitions to both Houses of Parliament on the subject: next day the 
resolutions were adopted, and a deputation was appointed to proceed ta 
London and take active steps to procure redress. 


There was another multitudinous meeting on the hill of Ballybrichen, 
at Waterford, on Sunday, of the usual kind. The numbers are esti- 
mated by a local paper at 600,000, by the Freeman’s Journal at 
300,000. Dr. Foran, the Titular Bishop of Waterford, was present, 
and took an active part in the proceedings. The vote in favour of the 
Arms Bill by Mr. Villiers Stuart, the Member for Waterford, furnished 
a little variety for Mr. O’Connell’s animadversion. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, the Repeal 
rent was reported at 1,690/. Mr. O'Connell gave notice, that in conse- 
quence of the dismissal of the Repeal Magistrates by the Government, 
and in pursuance of the practice followed in the Catholic Association, 
he should move at the next day of meeting— 

“ That they would adopt measures for the appointment in each district of 
arbitrators, instead of going, as heretofore, to hostile Petty Sessions-courts, and 
paying fees to the clerks of bigoted Magistrates: and that the Association 
would have legal instruments prepared, authorizing the persons to act as arbi- 
trators.” (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

The following story in the Leinster Express is a painful but interest- 
ing illustration of “ the state-of-Ireland question ”— 

“‘ Some short time since, J. R. Price, Esq., agent to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe in the Queen’s County, being impressed with the good effects which 
would be derived from a well-directed course of draining upon his Lordship’s 
estate at Luggacurren, besides giving employment at a period of unprecedented 
distress, obtained a grant from his Lordship of 1,000/. to be expended on the 
land for these purposes; and, the more effectually to carry out the objects in- 
tended, he secured the services of an eminent agriculturist, Mr. M‘Cletchie, to 
superintend the work. The work was proceeding most satisfactorily and bene- 
ficially, when, last week, Mr. M‘Cletchie received, through the Stradbally 
post-office, a letter bearing the Athy post-mark, ordering him to quit the 
country within four days, or he would be shot ‘as dead as a dog in the noonda 
light’; and also stating that ‘a bait had been laid for that Orange Tory pom d 
Price, and one that would not miss the hand of the assassin.’ The letter was 
apparently the production of some person of better education than those who 
are generally the writers of such missives, and for malice of purpose and mis- 
chief in effect was never exceeded by any of those disgraceful productions. We 
hear that nothing could induce Mr. M‘Cletchie to remain; and we regret to 
say that his loss will be severely felt by the entire country, no less than by the 
immediate tenants on the Luggacurren estate.” 

The Brighton Gazette gives specific instances of the injurious effects 
of the present agitation on the material interests of Ireland— 

“The town of Mullingar, being in want of money for the purpose of effecting 
certain local improvements, had entered into negotiations for a loan; and the 
treaty was so far advanced that the money was actually on the eve of being 
paid over to the authorities of the place, when the length to which the Repeal 
agitation was carried alarmed the capitalists who had engaged to advance the 
money. The result was, that they declined to proceed further in the matter ; 
and the town of Mullingar remains without its projected improvements. Cases 
have also occurred, within our own knowledge, of mortgages being called in, 
solely on accouut of the alarm produced by what is going on at this moment 
in Ireland.” 





SForeiqn Nets. 


Spain.—The progress of events in Spain has not materially altered. 
More places have “ pronounced,” Badajoz being among the most im- 





portant. There was a modified declaration at San Sebastian’; where the 
Regency of the Duke of Victory was included in the programme of the 
Revolutionists. The Basque Provinces remain neutral. There had 
been more desertions of troops; two battalions of the Princesa Regi- 
ment being among the deserters. 

Espartero remained at Albacete on the 6thinstant. Part of his army, 
—— had advanced to Utiel, where General Seoane was ordered to 
join him. 

Narvaez had attacked Brigadier Enna before Teruel on the 3d, and 
forced him to raise the siege of that place. Of four battalions of foot 
and four squadrons of horse with Enna, three battalions and one 
squadron had joined the insurgent chief. Subsequently, Daroca de- 
clared for the movement, and Narvaez took possession. It gave hima 
position threatening both Saragossa and Madrid, and interrupting the 
Regent’s communication with Seoane and Zurbano. 

Zurbano had quitted Lerida for Fraga. The Saragosso Eco of the 
6th has the following story— 

“ On the 3d, a Piedmontese, named Pachiaroti, who commanded a detach- 
ment of guides, was arrested in the apartments of General Zurbano; which he 
entered by stealth, having upon his person three sorts of poison. He was im- 
mediately tried by a military commission, and, being found guilty, was shot in 
tke evening. The account asserts that, before he died, he confesed that he had 
received the poison from Prim, for the purpose of poisoning Zurbano and 
Seoane, for which he was to receive 20,000 dollars and the rank of colonel.” 

The Toulouse papers have reported the surrender of Montjuich; but 
advices from Barcelona of the 6th state that the commander of the fort 
had declared that he would neither surrender it to the Supreme Junta 
nor to General Seoane; but he would await the issue of the pending 
struggle, and deliver up the place to the triumphant Government. 

The Débats announces that General Concha had been appointed by 
the Provisional Government of Spain Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of Granada and Seville. General Van Halen, who had lately 
marched from Jaen to join Espartero at Albecete, had been ordered to 
react against Cordova and Seville; with the object, no doubt, of keep- 
ing open the communications with Cadiz and the sea. 

It was reported at Bayonne on the Sth, that General O'Donnell, Ur- 
bistondo, and other Christino officers who lately entered Guipuzcoa, 
had been taken prisoners by General Iturba. 

Madrid was tranquil on the 8th, The Ayuntamento and Provincial 
Deputation of the capital had addressed to the nation a manifesto, in 
which they openly denounced the French Government as the prime 
movers of the present insurrection, and recommended, as a mode by 
which to set at rest the question touching the Queen’s marriage, that 
she should marry her cousin, the Duke of Cadiz, son of the Infante Don 
Francisco de Paula. 

The Espectador reports that Cabrera was collecting a force on the 
French frontier, to enter Catalonia against the Regent. 

On the Ist instant, the French steamer Delfin arrived at Port 
Vendres, for the purpose of taking on board 2,000 stand of arms, which 
had been left there by General Narvaez. The Spanish Consul remon- 
strated with the Prefect; but he refused to interfere. The steamer, 
however, sailed on the 6th, without the arms. It is said, that on the 
26th June the Consul had apprised the Prefect of the intended departure 
of General Ramon Narvaez and six other Christino officers in the Rubis 
steamer; but that he declined to interfere, alleging that there was no 
iegal motive for preventing their embarkation. 


France.—The session of the Chamber of Deputies virtually closed 
on Friday, with the final passing of the budget of 1844; which was voted 
by a majority of 218 to 213. 

A rumour prevailed on the Bourse on Saturday, that General Lamo- 
riciere had been taken prisoner by Abd-el-Kader, at Milianah, before 
the 19th June: but the report was disbelieved, and letters to the 30th 
do not mention it. It was also reported that M. Guizot had directed the 
authorities on the Pyrenean frontier to refuse passports for Spain to 
Carlist or Christino refugees. The precaution is, however, adopted 
somewhat late in the day. 

Canaps.—The packet-ship England, which left New York on the 
19th June, brings no intelligence worth mention from the United 
States. The riots on the Beauharnois Canal had continued: the mili- 
tary had been ordered to fire upon the rioters, and four or five persons 
were shot dead. Before that, the rioters had made an attempt to destroy 
the Seignorial House, which they attacked with shouts of “ Repeal and 
O’Cennell!” 

Cape oF Goop Hore.—Cape Town papers to the 7th May announce 
the annexation of Natal to the British empire. Sir George Napier had 
read a minute to the Legislative Council, stating that a Special Com- 
missioner would be despatched to Natal to make an arrangement with 
the Anglo-Dutch emigrants, in order to take them under the protection 
of the British Crown and erect the district into a British colony. It 
was reserved for further consideration, whether or not the Government 
shall be distinct from that of the old colony. Meanwhile, the Commis- 
sioner is to recognize the amnesty granted by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cloete, and is to make it his first duty to inquire into and report upon 
land-claims, with a view to the adjustment of grants; future grants 
or sales of land in the district being probibited till the willof the Crown 
be known. There is to be equality for all, without distinction of 
colour, origin, language, or creed; aggression on the natives is for- 
bidden; and slavery in every shape is declared absolutely unlawful. 
Mr. H. Cloete, a member of the Legislative Assembly, had been ap- 
pointed Special Commissioner, 

The Queen’s ship Cleopatra arrived at Port Elizabeth on the 27th 
April; having captured off Quillemaine, on the 12th, the Brazilian 
brigantine Progresso, with 440 slaves on board. 


HMiscellaneous. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne has been suffering from an attack of the 
gout, which confined him to the house for a few days; but he began to 
recover early in the week. 

The death of the Earl of Glasgow, who expired at Edinburgh on the 
6th instant, causes two vacancies: the Earl was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ayrshire; and his son, Lord Kelburne, who succeeds to the Peerage, 
was Member for the County. 

Lord Stanley is most rich in the resources of eloquence; and he 
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catches votes accordingly. Peo;le often complain of the drowsiness of 
sermons, forgetting that the soporific is one attribute of eloquence. 
Narrators are specially employed by Eastern potentates, to counteract 
the wakeful effects of tyrannous conscience by this vertjal mesmerism. 
The god of eloquence himself performed the same feat with a “ forty- 
parson power” in the case of Argus; whom he buried in slumber, 
though that individual “had fifty heads and a hundred eyes, for to see 
and well discern-a.” Lord Stanley was so inspired by his tutelar divi- 
nity on Wednesday, that he talked to sleep, not indeed all the heads of 
Argus, but a Member: Mr. Benjamin Chapman explains to the Globe 
“ how he came to vote in the majority "— 

« T fell asleep some time before the division took place; and cn my being 
awakened by some Member, as all the Opposition Members had already retired 
to their lobby, and as I saw a large crowd going out of the door leading to the 
old lobby, I thought the House had adjourned, and did not perceive my mistake 
until it was too late to return.” 


A letter from the Treasury has been received by the Committee of 
the Wine Trade, conveying an assurance intended to obviate the stag- 
nation in the trade arising from the state of our foreign relations, es- 
pecially with Portugal— a ; 

«“ Although, from the termination of the negotiations with Portugal, their 
Lordships see no reason to anticipate a reduction of duty, they have never- 
theless directed me to assure you, that, in the event of the reduction of the duty 
on any foreign wines consequent upon the conclusions of a treaty, their Lord- 
ships will be prepared to recommend to Parliament, that in any act which may 
be passed for reducing the duty, provisions shall be made [under limitations 
and regulations specitied in the letter] for allowing to certain dealers a return 
of duty on all such wines as may be henceforth cleared from the Customs ; 
provided that a stock equal thereto shall be found in such dealers’ possession 
at the time of the reduction of the duty; or, if the stock be less, then on such 
actual stock ; and provided that it be proved that such wines of Portugal, or 
French red wine, had paid duty within two years, or if any other foreign wine, 
within six months preceding such reduction.” 


The Chichester, a first-class frigate, was launched at Woolwich, on 
Wednesday ; Miss Stopford, the daughter of Sir Robert Stopford, chris- 
tening the vessel. The length of the ship between perpendiculars is 
178 feet 1 inch; extreme breadth, 44 feet 9 inches; depth in hold, 14 
feet 6 inches; burden in tons, 1,002 2,969 3,500 new measurement. 

As the Camperdown was firing a parting salute to the King and 
Queen of the Belgians on their passing the ship at Sea Reach, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, a tremendous explosion of one of the portable ma- 
gazines took place; by which Lieutenant Blackmore, two young ladies 
on a visit to the ship, and three seamen, were seriously wounded, the 
internal fittings knocked down and blown about, and the ship itself set 
on fire. A large splinter fixed itself in Mr. Blackmore’s jaw, and has 
not yet been extracted. The clothes of the young ladies were set on 
fire, and the bulk-head boards were driven upon them. Most of the 
officers were slightly hurt by splinters or burns. The fire was ex- 
tinguished without difficulty. One of the seamen died yesterday. 

Louis Philippe transmitted 4,000 francs to the widows and orphans 
of six sailors who perished in an attempt to serve the French ship La 
Madeline ; and on Saturday Lady Tonkin, the wife of the French Con- 
sul, distributed medals sent by the King to the six surviving sailors, 
two of whom are under seventeen years of age. 





According to a communication made by M. Arago to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, on the 5th, a contract has been entered into by 
Messrs. Baring and Co., of London, with the Republic of New Grenada, 
in virtue of which the Republic is to cede to them the line required for 
the projected canal across the Isthmus of Panama, with 80,000 acres 
of land on the two banks, and 400,000 ecres in the interior of the 
country. Messrs. Baring and Co. had, it is said, in the first in- 
stance fixed the amount of toll for the navigation of the canal at 
the price of 18 franes per ton; but they have reduced it to 8 franes. 
The work, upon which from 4,000 to 5,000 men are to be engaged, is 
to be completed in five years. 





In the month of August last year, we mentioned the plan ofa settle- 
ment in New Zealand, projected by Mr. George Rennie, the former 
Member for Ipswich, under the auspices of the New Zealand Company. 
Its chief features, as distinguished from others of the Comp:ny’s settle- 
ments, were, the setting apart a specific sum for roads, bridges, and 
other improvements, and a preliminary survey and laying out of the 
colony before the departure of the first emigrants. Unavoidable cir- 
cumstances delayed the plan; but, as we learn from the Colonial Ga- 
zette and an advertisement in our own pages, there is now every 
prospect of its being speedily carried into effect, though under con- 
siderable modifications, The elaborate anticipatory preparations are 
abandoned, as the Company have a strong force of surveyors in the 
colony, so that preparations of the kind are no longer deemed necessary. 
On the other hand, the plan has received some positive additions. The 
body of emigrants is to be collected principally in Scotland, Mr. Rennie’s 
native country ; the colony is to be called * New Edinburgh”; of the 
216,0U0/. to be paid as purchase money for the district of lands, 10,0000. 
is set apart as a provision for ministers, and 10,0002. for education, in 
accordance with the principles of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
and 5,000/. as a church-buildiug fuud. Further, 26,0002. will be ap- 
propriated to roads, bridges, and other improvements; 30,000/. to 
surveys and other expenses cf founding the settlement; 81,000. to em1- 
gration ; and 54,000/. to the Company, for the cost of the land at 10s. an 
acre. The land will be divided into 2,000 * properties,” each com- 
prising a quarter-acre of town land, ten acres of suburban land, and 
fifty acres of rural land; each property to be sold at 1201. Instructions 
are at once to be sent to the Compzny’s Principal Agent in New 
Zealand, to select a site for the colony; the first body of colonists to 
set out in October next; and they are to be accompanied by their 
pastor, the Reverend Mr. Burns, late of Monkton—the son of Gilbert, 
and nephew of Robert Burns the poet. 

On the peculiar constitution of the colony, the Colonial Gazette 
observes— 

“ We expect a good deal from a Scotch colony. Exclusively Scotch it will 
not be, but the majority will be Scotchmen—the colony will be essentially a 
Scotch colony. It will be an agricultural colony, for the settlers in request 
for it are agriculturists of small! capital. ‘The success of the smal! colony which 








the late Mr. Pringle, Sccretary to the Anti-slavery Society, was the means of 
founding at the Cape, shows how much may be expected from such a settle- 
ment. The eleven or twelve families of the Glen Lynden settlers were as dis- 
advantageously placed as can well be conceived. They had an inadequate sup- 
ply of labour; they were isolated from the rest of the colony—placed in a re- 
mote district, to which there were no roads. But they were from Ettrick; 
they combined the scientific skill of the Scotch farmer with the habits acquired 
by residence in a difficultly accessible and primitive district. They bore and 
overcame with greater ease the inconveniences of a frontier settlement than 
English colonists could have done; they laboured indefatigably ; and the con- 
sequence was that when the Albany settlers (near the coast and in a more ac- 
cessible district) became dependent on the charity of the Mother-country, the 
Glen Lynden settlers supported themselves. Scotch agriculturists are admi- 
rably qualified for colonial pioneers. a : " 

“ We have heard it objected to this plan of making clergymen and school- 
master, church and schools, the nucleus of the colonizing body, that it en- 
courages sectarianism. The existence of sectarianism in this country is a fact 
to which we must reconcile ourselves in the best way we may, for it cannot be 
helped ; and the same must necessarily be the case in the Colonies. * * * 
The first conquerors of the waste wish to bave provision for the education of 
their children in their own faith: the inhabitants of the colonial province are 
each anxious that no preference should be given to any sect over his own, 
Both requirements are reconciled by founding ‘special’ colonies. The 
alienating influence of polemical discussion is thus escaped at the outset; ade- 
quate moral and religious instruction for the children, and the administration 
of the consoling rites of the Church for adults, are thus insured at the time 
when it is of most consequence that a high standard of education for the young 
and the preservation of faith in the minds of adults should be cared for, On 
the other hand, by the establishment of special colonies, the hands of the 
various sects of Christians ere so strengthened, that, when they come to merge 
into one province, each is in a condition to assert its own rights. The demands 
for religious liberty and religious education are thus rendered compatible.” 


s. 
* 


We have received an able Letter vindicating Lord Aberdeen’s declaration of 
Scottish Church law, and attacking the Law Lords ; but its great length, 
concurrently with the length of this week’s Debates, precludes insertion. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 

The House of Lords have entered the field of discussion about the 
state of Ireland; and the debate Ixst night, though destitute of novelty 
in fact or argument, was morked by some characteristic traits. It 
originated in resolutions moved, with a long speech, by the Marquis of 
CLANRICARDE; declaring the recent dismissal of Irish Magistrates, 
on such a ground as Ministers’ declaration in Parliament, unconsti- 
tutional, unjust, and inexpedient. The dismissal had given a great 
impulse to Repeal agitation, shown in the rise of the Repeal rent; and 
the state of Ireland, bordering on anarchy, he imputed to the policy of 
Ministers ; for the country was delivered over to them in a peaceable 
condition. 

The Duke of WeLitncron met the resolution by a direct negative— 

He reminded the House that the Repeal agitation originated in the time of 
the late Ministers, and Lord Fortescue had expressly denounced it. The acts 
impugned were forced upon Government. He set aside the question as to the 
technical legality of the Repeal meetings, not being competent to discuss it ; 
but he justitied the course taken by Government on these grounds. It was 
notorious that Parliament was of opinion that the Union should not be re- 
pealed—* These meetings, consisting of 20,000, 10,000, or 100,000 men—no 
matter the number of thousands—having been continued after these de- 
clarations in Parliament, I wish to know with what object they were 
continued? With a view to address Parliament to repeal the Union? 
No, my Lords; they were continued in order to obtain the desired 
repeal of the Union by the terror of the people, and if not by terror, 
by force and violence. (Loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear!”) And the persons 
calling these meetirgs, I beg your Lordships to observe, were Magistrates ; the 
very men who, if such force and violence were to be resorted to, must have 
been employed by the Government in measures to resist such terror and vio- 
lence to prevent breaches of the peace, and to arrest those who were guilty of 
such breaches of the peace, and bring them to justice.” That was the ground 
on which the Lord Chancellor of Ireland said to the Magistrates—* You must 
be dismissed if you attend or excite attendance at such meetings.” The meet- 
ings were attended by large numbers, in military array; dispersed at the word 
of command; threats were held out—* Blood or Repeal ” and such inscriptions 
on flags. ‘ My Lords, I have had some experience in the course of a long life 
passed in the service of the Sovereigns of this country—I say I have had some 
experience in these revolutions. A distinguished author who has written on 
France, said, ‘On conspire sur la place.’ ‘There was no secrecy in the trans- 
actions. The reason was, that the great means of operation was terror—deception 
as to their followers, and terror towards their adversaries ; and when a learned 
gentleman declares that * Napoleon had not in Russia such an army as tliere is 
here, and the Duke of Wellington had not such a one at Waterlco,’—why. very 
possibly not, my Lords. (Loud laughter.) Nay, more; mind what he said 
respecting the organization of this army and the means of assembling the popu- 
lation. He said on one occasion, that in the course ‘of one night he could 
collect the whole of his forces; andof that I have nodoubt. What is the con- 
sequence of this? Why, my Lords, I say it became the duty of the Govern- 
ment to be prepared-——and I hope the Government has been prepared—in all 
parts of the country, to protect the persons of the inhabitants, to preserve the 
property of the peaceable people, to do every thing in their power to maintain 
the dominion of her Majesty and of this country, and to be prepared for any 
unfortunate event. Ido not know what effect the measure has had: I can’t say 
whether more thousands or less thousands have assembled since; but this, my 
Lords, I know—that I feel more security when I know that we have not to em- 
ploy men in putting down a mischief which they have themselves been instru- 
mental in producing.” The Duke went on to vindicate the willingness of Par- 
liament to legislate for the benetit of Ireland. He regretted to learn the extent 
of poverty in Ireland ; unfortunately there are poor in all parts of the kingdom. 
“Js that poverty relieved by a march of twenty-five or thirty Irish miles a day, 
in spring and summer, to hear seditious speeches? Is poverty relieved by sub- 
scribing to Repeal rent or to O'Connell rent? On the contrary, the evils of 
poverty are to be remedied by industry and sobriety. ‘The evils of poverty are 
not such as can be remedied ina single day. ‘The means of correcting such 
evils must be some time in course of operation; and above all, this was to be 
remembered, that nothing whatever could be effected for improving the condi- 
tion of the Irish people till the present tendency to insubordination was re- 
pressed. 

There was a long discussion. The Earl of CLancarrty and the Earl 
of GLENGALL blamed Government for not using greater energy against 
the Repeal agitation ; at the same time disapproving of the manner in 
which the Magistrates had been dismissed. Government was also 
supported by the Earl of Mount-EpGecumBeE, the Earl of CHARLEVILLE, 
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the Earl of WickLow, (who condemned the ground alleged for the dis- 
missal, but not the act,) the Marquis of Downsutre, Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
and Lord Broucuam. The Lorp CHANcELLor sneered at “ the little 
petty lawyer-like criticisms ” of the Opposition; and defended the dis- 
missal of the Magistrates on consideration of all the facts. Lord For- 
TESCUE condemned the policy of Government; approved of their ab- 
stinence from coercion ; and advocated legislative redress of grievances— 
reform of the Protestant Church, of the tenant-law, and emigration 
under proper regulations. The other opponents of Government were— 
the Marquis of Lanspowne, who contended that the dismissal ought to 
have been preceded by some Queen’s message, proclamation, or other 
authoritative warning; Lord CAMPBELL, who twitted Lord Brouzham 
with hankering after the Woolsack ; and Lord CorrenuAM. On a di- 
vision, the resolutions were negatived, by 91 to 29. 

In the House of Commons, on the motion for going into Committee on 
the Arms (Ireland) Bill, Mr. Smiru O’Brien moved, * That the further 
consideration of the Arms Bill in Committee be postponed until other 
measures relating to Ireland now before the House shall have been con- 
sidered in all their stages.” After along discussion, the amendment was 
withdrawn, and the House went into Committee. Clauses down to the 
24th were considered, with half-a-dozen divisions of the usual kind; and 
then again the Chairman reported “ progress.” 

Lord AsHLey reported the resolutions of the Durham Election Com- 
mittee—that Lord Dungannon’s election was void, and he had been 
guilty of bribery through his agents; but it did not appear he had him- 
self been cognizant of those acts of bribery. Mr. Hopcson H1npvE is 
to move a new writ on Monday. 

In reply to Mr. Ross, Sir James GRAHAM said, that pending the de- 
cision of the House of Lords on the question of Presbyterian marriages 
in Ireland, the Government could not state their intentions in respect 
to the subject. 





Rumours are multiplied in various shepes, that Sir Robert Peel means 
to resign—sometimes that he hus resigned. They so abound in Liberal 
clubs, that people begin to heed them as little as boiler-explosions in the 
United States. Ata late hour on Thursday night, the neighbourhood of 
Belgrave Square was vocal with the announcement of the fact by those 
gentlemen who alternate startling political news with narratives of 
* shocking murders” and Catnach’s ballads. Perhaps they had an eye 
to pushing the sale of their despatees down the area of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s mansion, among the delighted servants, who already fancy that 
“weare in.” The foundation of the rumour seems generally to be, 
that, not only do matters go ill out of doors, but Lord Stanley, instead 
of being so docile as he speaks himself in the House of Commons, is 
such a remarkably bad boy that Sir Robert Peel can no longer brook 
his love of turbulence. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, with the children, are to leave town 
for Claremont today. 





The French telegraph says that Espartero returned to Madrid on 
the 9th instant! Van Halen had captured the rebel Junta of Cordova, 
with their escort aud some treasure. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 9th instant states that Russia has con- 
curred in the election of Prince Alexander by the people of Servia. 


The Marquis of Hertford has instituted proceedings against Nicholas 
Suisse in the Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, to recover the 
value of 30,000 francs French rentes; and the Paris papers of Thurs- 
day report the commencement of the trial on Wednesday. The ques- 
tion at issue was tried in London; but an important witness for the 
plaintiff refused to come from France 


Advices from Tahiti to the 17th February assert that Queen Pomare 
had claimed the protection of Captain Sir Thomas Thompson, of the 
Que«n’s ship Talbot, against the French; and that he had sailed to 
take instructions from the Admiral on the station. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Fripay AFreRNoon, 

The prices of the Public Securities have been well supported since our last 
publication, The report of a change of Ministry, which has been occasionally 
current, has thrown a momentary gloom over the market ; but the purchases of 
the public generally, by absorbing almost all the floating Stock, have com- 
pletely counteracted the efforts of the speculators to depress prices; and the 
closing quotations of Consols for Account, 933 94, is nearly the same as that 
of Saturday last. The only purcbase of moment bas been one by the Bank 
broker of 50,000/. The other business of the weck, with the exception of an 
extensive sale of the Stock on ‘Tuesday, has been of minor importance; and 
nothing has occurred requiring any lengthened remark. 

The settling-day for the Consol Account is fixed for Tuesday next; and it 
is anticipated that those parties who have sold Stock with a view to profit by 
the fall, will find some difficulty in providing the Stock so sold. The books 
of all the Stocks which have been closed for the Dividends will open in the 
course of next week. ‘The premium upon Exchequer Bills has undergone 
very little fluctuation, and has probably nearly reached its extreme point 
of improvement. Formerly these securities were the only refuge for capi- 
talists who wished for secure temporary investments of money; and when 
money became very plentiful, the premium generally rose to 70s. or 80s. 
Since the establishment of Joint Stock Banks, allowing interest upon 
deposit-accounts, the smaller class of capitalists are accustomed to place 
money in them, receiving an interest of 2/. or 3/. per cent; thus ob- 
taining all the security formerly afforded by the investment of money in Ex- 
chequer Bills, and avoiding the risk of fluctuation in the premium to which 
these latter securitics are liable. We have not heard of any transactions in 
the Scrip of the Canadian Loan, the negotiations of which we announced last 
week. It is not likely that any portion of this last issue will make its appear- 
ance in the market; as it has most probably been taken both by the Bank 
of England and the Scotch Bank, for whom Messrs. Smirn, Payne, and Co. 
are understood to have been agents, as a permanent investment of capital. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have been on the usually limited 
scale. Several sales of Portuguese Converted Stock have occurred; and though 
one broker has bought extensively on two occasions, the price has given way 
about } per cent. Spinish Three per Cents lave, on the contrary, improved 
nearly 1 per cent; the scarcity of Stuck operating in the absence of any 
disastrous intelligence to support prices. 

The business of the Railway Share-market has not been of a very extensive 











character. There seems to be a general disposition among thege Securities to 
advance, consequent, we imagine, on the improvement in thé tolls: which 
usually occurs at this season. The occurrence of the half-yearly Aneetings- of 
many of the Joint Stock Banks has directed public attention tothe sWares of 
these establishments, and many transansactions in them have occggvad nthe Ss 
last few days. No general or decided improvement has taken mh § ens 
but there appears to be a fair demand at existing quotations. 
Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLock. 

The business in the English Funds has been quite unimportant. Consols, 
both for Money and Account, have been done at 94, and are now 933 4. Ex- 
chequer Bills the same. Not the slightest appearance of business in the Fo- 
reign Funds, which are all at yesterday’s prices. 

The only bargains as yet recorded in Railway Shares are the following— 
Great Western, 66}; Ditto, Fifths, 163; Manchester and Leeds, 78}. 
3 per Cent Consols........... 933 94 §$ Chilian Deferred........... 346 
Ditto for Account.......ece0.6 93% 94 Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 23 4 
3 per Ceut Reduced .......+00 9484 Danish 3 per Cents....+0... 85 6 








34 per Cent Ditto. ......c0-.. LOG % Dutch 24 per Ceuts .. 534 ¢ 
New 3} per Cents...... scidcen | DCE Ditto 5 per Cents ........+6 100} 
Bauk Stock for Account....... 179 80 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd. 29 $ 
Exchequer Bills ....6...+060, 56 62 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 39 ¢ 
India Stock ....... Ceeccccees -— Russian 5 per Cents ....... 113 15 
Braziliau 5 per Cents.....,... 713 Spanish (Active) 5per Cents. 187 19 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....60... 103 4 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 25} 4 
Chilian6 per Cents .......... 93 95 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, lith July, Favourite, Scadden, from Moulmein; 12th 
Agnes, Davidson, from Bombay; and St. Mungo, Lamout, from Ceylon; 13th, Joha 
Line, Brodie, from Madras; 2nd Vanguard, Garwood, from Calcutta. Inu the Dowus, 
llth July, Thomas Heury, Churchward, from Ceylon; 12th, Margaret Parker, Ald- 
ham from Singapore ; and 13th, William M‘ Dougall, M‘Dougall, from the Cape. At 
Liverpool, Lith July, Formosa, Laidley; James and Thomas, Watson; Herald, Con- 
bro; and Eleanor, M'Pherson, from Bombay; 13th, Orleano, Cameron, from Dito; 
and Janet Boyd, Topping, from Ceylon. In the Clyde, 8th July, Robertson, Neill, from 
Caleutta. Olf Cork, 9th July, Henry Carwin, Vickers from Mauritius. At Cape of 
Good Hope, previous to 8ih May, Rachel, Scott; Avoca, Howey; Nautilus, Simpsou ; 
Tyne, Robertson; Brunette, Consens; and Rob Roy, Adair, from London; and Hind- 
ley, Grierson, from Liverpool. 

Sartep ~ From Gravesend, 10th July, Glorianna, Webb, for Calcutta; and llth, 
Maidstone. Nash, for Ditto. From Liverpool, 8th July, Mary Elizabeth, Thom, for 
Bombay, 9ih, Hindoo, Michael, for Calcutta ; and Nereid, Grant, for Singapore; and 
13th, Malabar, Barker, for Bombay. 





Saturpay Mornina. 
Argivep—At Gravesend, 14:h July, Kirkman Finlay, Scott, from Singapore. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERT BY COMMAND. 


Tue Philharmonic season terminated, as we stated last week, on the 
3d instant; but an effort was made on the part of the Directors to ob- 
tain the Royal presence at an additional concert ; and the attendance of 
Spour having been commanded at Buckingham Palace, Prince ALBERT, 
after expressing the gratification which it afforded him to meet his 
countrymen in England, signified her Majesty’s wish to hear him at a 
concert given by the Philharmonic orchestra. Monday last was the 
day appointed, and the concert took place accordingly. 

It was anticipated that the attendance of the Queen would have at- 
tracted to the room some—it was hoped many—of her nobles. The 
result proved that such expectations were altogether baseless and vain. 
With the exception of the solitary nobleman in attendance, not a single 
person of rank could even by the presence of Royalty be seduced into 
the room. The scheme presented only a grim array of German names: 
Mozart, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, Spor, and MENDELSSOHN, occupied 
the orchestra, and scared away every real fashionable and every ape of 
fashion. 

“ To jog, according to the mode, 
In ove dull pace, on one dull road,” 
is their vocation; and they carefully and appropriately fulfilit. “ The 
great vulgar,” as Peen called them, were not there; nor was the room 
at all more than ordinarily filled. Her Majesty was accompanied by 
her Consort and the King of the Belgians, attended by the Lord and 
Ladies in Waiting. She was enthusiastically received; and the con- 
cert was preluded by a splendid performance of “ God save the Queen.” 
The leaders were alternately Mr. F. CRAMER and Mr. Loper; and the 
pieces which preceded Sponr’s Concertino were conducted by Mr. 
Lucas; the scheme being as follows. 
Overture, “ The Isles of Fingal”... eeseee. F. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Chorus, ‘* Oh, great is the depth !” (St.Paul) F. Menpecssonn Bartuuipy. 
Concertino, Violin, Dr, SPOHR...seeseseseeeeeesees eee SPOHRe 
Choral Symphony, (Scherzo and Second Part,) the Solo 
Voice Parts by Miss B:ircu, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. 
Hosps, and Herr SrauDiGh .....¢..e-seereeeeseeeveee LEETHOVEN. 
ACT It. 
Symphony in D.co..cssscrecsscceecrececccercreccses MOZART. 
Air, ‘* Der Kriegeslust,’”’ Herr Staupia. (Jessonda)..,. SPpour. 
Overture, Der Freischutz ..00-cecesescosecescccreccese CoM. VON WEBER. 
Recit., ‘* Sidonie Sponde,’’ and Coro, ‘ Placido é il 
mar,’’ the Solo part by Miss Bircu (/dumenev) ...... Mozart, 
Overture, Macheth .....cccccccesssecccecevercccceess SPOHR. 

MENDELsSOHN’s Overture, “* The Isles of Fingal,” is replete with 
fancy and beauty. It isthe painting of a musician just returned from a 
visit to the Highlands, and abounding with the bright and glowing 
thoughts which scenes so varied and so romantic engendered. The 
chorus which followed was a much feebler display of musical power, and 
was injudiciously detached from its connexion. Spour’s Concertino 
(again erroneously styled in the scheme a ‘* Concerto”) consisted of an 
Adagio Cantabile, beautiful and expressive in the highest degree, and 
an animated and brilliant Polonaise. ‘The concluding movement of 
Beetruoven’s Choral Sinfonia terminated the act, and was performed 
with a degree of precision we never before heard. In the Overture to 
Der Freischutz, Seour commenced the first allegro rather slower than 
its accustomed time, which was attained by a gradual-stringendo. This 
overture is an epitome of the opera, and its aim is to realize to the 
hearer’s imagination some of its prominent scenes. Spour’s reading 
produced this effect in a very powerful degree, and a similar impression 
we remember to have resulted from its performance when conducted 
by Weser. Sraupict’s singing in the admirable song from Jessonda is 
now well known—its performance evidently delighted the composer as 
it did the audience; who, without awaiting the Royal assent, encored it. 
Spour’s Overture to Macbeth concluded the concert, and detained 
(coutrary to the usual custom) every auditor in his place. SpoHr wrote 
this overture and the entre-act music at the request of some German 
Prince who was a great admirer of SHAKsPERE. It is chiefly to be 
regarded, therefore, as a prelude to the first scene, and not, like 
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WesEr’s overture, a sketch of the opera. It is a first movement 
merely ; but a fit and worthy prelude to the commencement of Mac- 
beth—wild—imaginative—witch-like. 

Spour has now thrice assumed the command of the Philharmonic 
orchestra; and a gradual and increased development of their combined 
powers has been the result. If he stood at their head for a season, they 
would form the finest band in Europe. Under some of those who 
appear as conductors, but who are, in truth, conducted, they waver, 
falter, and run forward or backward ad libitum. No practical obedience 
is given, because the quality which alone can command it is absent. 
Every man is master. But when a mind of commanding power assumes 
the control, discipline, order, and obedience succeed. The beat is given 
with such clearness and decision, the time is so accurately marked, 
every intended effect is so palpably indicated, that doubt or hesitation 
is impossible. The orchestra becomes one, large instrument, moved, 
controlled, impelled by a single mind. 

Between the acts of the concert, SPouR was summoned into the Royal 
presence; when the Queen as well as Prince Auzerr and his Belgian 
Majesty conversed with him for some time in his own language. It 
was the first visit that our Sovereign has paid to these concerts; which, 
nevertheless, are regularly announced to be given under her especial 
patronage. We would fain hope that this may be something more, in 
future, than an empty name. Ifthe arts can exist without Royal pa- 
tronage, it is decorous and graceful in Royalty to give it; and every 
aid thus afforded is sure to be repaid with abundant interest. The por- 
traits (poetical and pictorial) of ExizaneTH, James the First, and 
Cuar ss the First, by SHAKsPERE, JoNSON, and VANDYCK, will suffice 
to illustrate the truth of our remark. 


THE THEATRES 
OrreEr very little in the way of novelty: Italian operas and French 
vaudevilles, either in the original or translations, constitute the whole 
stock of theatrical entertainments on the London stage. 

The Italian theatre continues to be filled in every corner of its im- 
mense area every night itopens. Fanny ELssLer reappears tonight in 
Giselle ; and a new ballet is in preparation for this matchless panto- 
mimic dancer. As a crowning lustre, the Queen visits her own 
theatre, publicly, on Thursday next—the first instance of a state visit 
of the Sovereign to the Italian opera for many years. 

At the Haymarket—from which Mr. C. Kean has departed, carrying 
with him in his train what little remains of tragedy to the English 
stage—The Little Devil, in the attractive shape of Madame Vestris, 
continues to exercise an influence any thing but Satanic ; and Madame 
CeLEsTE, by means of Military Promotion, is converted into a Young 
Colonel, and struts about in a smart uniform, looking as pretty a young 
fellow as any beardless ensign on the parade. The piece is a transla- 
tion of one now performing by the French company at the St. James’s 
Theatre, called Un Colonel d’Autrefois, in which Mademoiselle Prosrer 
figures in regimentals; but her person and manner are too decidedly 
feminine to make the metamorphosis becoming. CELESTE is as much 
too hard as Prosper is too dainty ; and neither possesses that espieg- 
lerie which forms the only excuse for such exhibitions. 

The New Strand has produced a version of another French vaude- 
ville, on which the opera of Linda di Chamouni*is founded; the Pearl 
of Savoy being transformed on the English stage into the Rose of Kil- 
larney, and the scene Jaid in Ireland and London. Mrs. Stiruine is 
the heroine, and makes the character as touching as the infelicitous 
adaptation admits of. 

The season of the French Plays terminates at the end of next week : 
it is definitively announced that the last performance of Monsieur 
Bourré will be on Friday next. He performed Kempten, ou le Garrick 
Allemande, on Wednesday, for his benefit; which was honoured by the 
presence of the Queen and Prince ALBERT, and a very full attendance. 
it is a modification by Bourré himself of an absurd piece in which he 
embodied a French idea of the Garrick of England; the assumption of 
Kempten’s name being a transparent device to get rid of the obvious 
difficulty of reconciling the personation of the English Roscius by a 
Frerch actor. ‘The thing was not worth the pains bestowed upon it: 
even Bourrt's art could scarcely make it tolerable. Kempten, in dis- 
guise, witnesses the preposterous performance of a stage-struck barber 
who has assumed his name; this clumsy contrivance being resorted to 
that Bourré may show how he would act a passage in the last scene of 
a French version of Othello. Then, in order to convince his friend 
Reynolds the painter that an actor can play both comedy and tra- 
gedy, Kempten (or Garrick) affects to be in an agony of remorse at 
having committed a murder; and afterwards pretends to be drunk. 
Bovrreé’s simulation is admirable, but he is an artist of too high 
a grade to descend to mere mimicry: that constitutes but a portion of 
his excellence, which consists in the complete personation of character. 
The glimpse that he gave of his conception of the French Othello was 
sufficient to show that Bourrr is essentially a comedian; one of the 
finest order and the most varied talents, but yet only a comedian: his 
emotion on beholding the dead body of Desdemona—represented on 
this occasion by a sofa-cushion—was simply overwhelming sorrow , 
no traces of the conflict of passions in the breast of Othello were’ 
visible. The power of the tragedian is exerted to depict the struggles 
of an heroic nature—the anguish of the soul; the art of the comedian 
is confined to the personation of ordinary character and the expression 
of ordinary emotions: in the last Bourr® excels all his contemporaries— 
that is fame enough for one man. 








Covent Garden is to be opened, for one night only, on Monday, for 
the beuefit of M. BenepicT; who, in addition to STAUDIGL, announces 
Miss Crara Nove.to in Norma, and Mrs. ALFRED SHaw in Cinderella. 


The Fall of Babylon is to be performed at Exeter Hall on Friday 
next, conducted by the composer himself; Dr. Sponr, at the earnest 
request of the Sacred Harmonic Society, having delayed his departure 
from England for that purpose. On this occasion, STaupicL takes the 
owe of Henry Puiriirs in the part of Cyrus, and G1ubELeI that ot 

elshazzar: Miss Rarnrortu, Miss Bircu, and Miss Dovsy are the 
principal female vocalists. As regards the great choral effects of the 
oratorio, the performance at Exeter Hall may be expected to be far su- 
perior to that at the Hanover Square Rooms, 

















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





PEEL’S OWN POLICY. 

It is now put beyond a doubt that Sir Rosert Peet has no policy 
for Ireland. He avows this, and glories in it. He sees no occa- 
sion for unusual measures of any kind, or even for anxiety. To the 
general call upon him to do something, he scarcely thinks it worth 
while to give any answer but a good-humoured smile. He puts 
one in mind of the captain of a Margate steamer, who comforts his 
Cockney passengers during a squall at the Nore by laughing at 
their idle fears. LHe seems to think that all the world except him- 
self has gone a little mad on the subject of Ireland, and that his 
only business is to restore them to their senses by exhibiting calm- 
ness and nonchalance. . 

This behaviour of the Premier puzzles everybody. He is not 
stupid, nor heedless, nor pig-headed ; but, on the contrary, remark- 
able for acuteness, caution, and pliability to the force of circum- 
stances. We may be sure that his is a deliberate resolution. We 
may be certain that in determining against the adoption of any 
policy for Ireland, he has a policy of his own. What can it be ? 

There can be but one answer to the question. Sir Ropert 
Peet stakes power, fame, and the safety of his country, on his own 
confidence in being right in his difference with all the world on the 
subject of the present agitation in Ireland. His view of it is ex- 
pressed in two words: it will soon “ blow over.” If it should, 
Sir Roserr Peer will not merely not lose, but will gain in all sorts 
of ways from having differed with the public on this question. Let 
us suppose that O’ConneLtit makes no “ next move”—that the 
payment of Repeal rent out of the landlord’s rent falls off to a 
trile—that Repeal meetings cease—and that O’Connett, having 
pocketed a princely income for the year 1843, retires to Darrynane 
and his beagles: let this be supposed, and then who can doubt 
that, whether as regards the country at large, the Opposition, or 
the disaffection of some of his own party, Sir Ropert Peet will 
gain a signal triumph and a large accession of power and fame? 
On the other hand, if the passive rebellion in Ireland should gain 
strength from habit and more perfect organization—if the Repeal 
rent should go on increasing, or the landlord’s diminishing let who 
may profit by the deficiency—if any mere accident should produce 
bloodshed and active rebellion: in that case, Sir Ropert Peen 
would be stripped, in a week, of power and reputation, and the 
approval of his own conscience. Man never staked more on his 
own judgment, against the judgment, it may be said, of nearly all 
the rest of mankind. We wait for the event. 

But there can be no doubt that Sir Ropert Pret suffers in the 
mean time from what may be termed his own policy as to Ireland. 
So very few people believe that the Irish agitation is a “ mock 
crisis” and will ‘ blow over,” that all the world, supposing it to 
be a little mad, imagines Sir Rosert Peet to be so. For the pre- 
sent, he has at least the appearance of being defied and beaten by 
O'’ConnELL; since, assuredly, the Agitator has the best of it in their 
battle of counter-proclamations about Repeal. The apparent 
weakness and bewilderment of the Prime Minister as to Ireland 
causes his Government, notwithstanding its majority, to be really 
weak in the House of Commons; and it seems not improbable that 
the session will close leaving a history of nothing but abortive at- 
tempts at legislation. O’ConNeELL, therefore, must be quick in re- 
tiring to Darrynane, or Sir Ropert Pere’s own policy may prove 
a grand mistake, even though he should turn out to be right against 
all the world in deeming the Repeal agitation a matter of no im- 
portance. 





YOUNG ENGLAND. 

Ir is easy to sneer at “ white waistcoats and neckcloths”; and 
they are fair game for the sneerer when there is nothing better 
beneath them. Even on this assumption, it might be said of Young 
England, that its demeanour showed better taste, was more unob- 
trusive, and more gentlemanlike in the true and high sense of the 
word, than Young France, Young Germany, or any other “ young” 
of the age. 

But there is something better beneath these white waistcoats and 
neckcloths. All can see that their wearers are punctual in their 
attendance in the House of Commons, and attentive to what is 
going on there. Their fastidiously elegant though quiet style of 
dress has a spice of refined Quakerism in it. ‘There lies at the 
bottom of it the same conviction which animates the Quaker, that 
aman irreproachably neat in his attire will generally attempt to 
make his conduct correspond; and the dress of Young England is 
in better taste than the Quakers’. 

Young England is suspected of fanaticism—of a leaning at the 
least to Puseyism. Nay, there can be little doubt that Young 
England thinks itself what others call intolerant. But its intolerance 
is of a rather peculiar character. It is not an unconscious but a 
voluntarily-assumed intolerance. It has been taken up for a purpose 
and upon argument. Young England is fastidious, and seeks re 
fuge from pert, presumptuous dogmatism, in submission to the 
judgment of a church. Young England is logical, and sees that 
there is no medium between free thought and this implicit sub- 
mission. Ycoung England thinks the imposition of the strong yoke 
of faith necessary to keep frail human nature steady. Young Eng- 
land has a touch of devotional enthusiasm, and really feels the 
religious impressions it gives utterance to. Young England is 
imaginative, and has read history, and is aware of the great effects 
that have been produced by imaginative religion in the persons of 
4’Becxett, Loyoua, and others; and Young England is therefore 
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convinced that religion is the surest engine for making society 
work well together. 

Young England’s frame of mind, in short, is to be respected, in 
amiable, accomplished, and intelligent young gentlemen. But 
Young England deceives itself in thinking that it is essentially and 
exclusively Christian and English. There is more of German 
metaphysics in it than either of Hooker or Jeremy Tayror, and 
more of the esthetical dandyism of Gorerue than any thing else. 

Young England is unconsciously promoting the cause of Liberal- 
ism at present; and none need be astonished to find many of its 
members avowing a very liberal creed at no distant period. It is 
not of Tory or High Church principles the party is enamoured, 
but of their own ideas of what High Church and Toryism ought to 
be. They have looked at them on the picturesque side, and are 
not prepared to act their intolerance. They have reasoned them- 
selves into a belief that they are bigots; but true bigotry is un- 
reasoning. Bigotry is the growth of ignorance, and can no more 
be assumed by cultivated intellects than men can take childhood 
upon them again. The thoroughgoing Churchman and Tory of 
the old school is impatient of the philanthropy and scruples of 
Young Engiand ; and Young England willin time get equally tired 
of his plodding, prosaic, reckless partisanship. 

There is one preéminently excellent feature in the character of 
Young England—its sincere benevolence and kindly disposition to- 
wards the poorer classes. It is anxious to raise them in the scale 
of comfort, intelligence, and moral worth; and though some of its 
plans for doing so may appear fanciful, it is also a strenuous 
advocate of some that are practical—of a high moral education, of 
the protection of children alike from the cupidity of employers and 
parents, of holydays and manly sports for the poor, and (we be- 
lieve) of systematic colonization. It is doing good service on 
the Church question: its gentlemanly turn of mind leads it to 
treat all really religious men with respect ; its imaginative Protest- 
antism approaches pretty near to rational Romanism; its tone in 
the Irish debates is a new and pleasing feature in these discussions. 
Nor can we believe that men so benevolent can really be, or at 
least long remain, champions 4 l'outrance of the Corn-laws. 

There has been no appearance yet of any commanding intel- 
lect in Young England. If there be, he will necessarily break 
through the mere formalisms of the school; but he will be all his 
life the better for having at one time dallied with them. And if 
there be not, the whole body will still remain what it is—a knot of 
fine-minded gentlemen, respectable members of the Legislature. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR PISTOLS. 
Wmie the crowd are eagerly devouring each gossiping detail of 
the late duel furnished by the industry of the press, more solid 
minds strive to profit by the chance of a hearing which the tem- 
porary excitement affords, to suggest modes by which for the future 
the fancied necessity for such occurrences may be averted. A cor- 
respondent, who in regarding “ murder” as an inapplicable term 
for this description of homicide differs from the view taken not 
only by the law but by most writers on the subject, closes his letter 
with a sensible suggestion. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—It is seldom that I rise from the perusal of your articles with so quali- 
Jied a satisfaction as that which your remarks on the late duel have occasioned. 

In your observations on the hypocrisy of society, in hounding a man to the 
fight with one hand and lashing him for his obedience with the other, I entirely 
agree. But your own abhorrence of the act of duelling is greater than I should 
have expected, or than appears to me to be warranted by its nature. 

You treat duelling as truly murder, and of the worst sort ; though you admit 
that society preclude themselves from so treating it, by their encouragement of 
it. But is it in fact murder, or anything like it? It may be as great a crime, 
if you please ; but it seems to me to be confounding notions to class the two 
together, and that duelling is no more murder than seduction is rape. Not 
only should we, as you suggest, cease to call it murder in our statute-book, but 
we should cease to consider it as such in our minds. 

Is duelling any thing more than the remnant of the universal practice, in 
uncivilized times, of righting one’s own injuries? In proportion as society 
raaeg vicarious means for doing this, it forbids the injured party to act for 

imself, and Public Opinion sides with Law: but where society has failed to 
provide a remedy, the old right remains in full force, and will always be exer- 
cised, and its exercise meet with sympathy, let Law say what it will. 

You might agree to this where the injury was a serious one; but you talk 
of the trifles for which duels are fought,—‘a slighting or disrespectful word.” 
Alas, Sir, what but conventional is the value of anything for which people con- 
tend? What is the intrinsic value of a diamond? and yet men have been 
hung for stealing it. The slighting word, if it lowers a man’s reputation in 
society, may be more to him than half his fortune. 

The only cure lies with society itself. Let them but divert the obloquy which 
they now heap on an insulted party if he bears the insult, to the head of the 
insulter, and they may then justly punish the man who seeks redress by a duel. 
Let them as scornfully excommunicate the man who insults any one, as they 
would now (I trust) the man who insulted a woman or a clergyman, and they 
will then hear of no more duels, because there will then be no more insults. 

In the mean time, let the inquiry for a jury be, not whether the prisoner at 
the bar fought the duel, but whether he caused the duel. If, by giving the in- 
sult and refusing to apologize for it—or by declining to accept a sufficient 
apology for an insult received by him—he was the occasion of the duel, let him 
meet with no mercy: but if the duel was forced on him by a brute or a fool, 
let him meet with pity rather than blame. I say this without reference to 
the late unhappy case, of the merits of which I know nothing, and have heard 
little that can be depended on. 

Tam happy to learn from some of your contemporaries that projects are in 
formation for superseding duels. Allow me to propose mine. Let seconds be 
appointed, as now: let them choose an umpire: let the seconds, if they can 
agree—or, if not, the umpire—dictate the apologies or explanations proper to 
be made by the offending party, or by both parties if both are in fault. Should 
& party refuse to obey the award so made, let his refusal be published in the 
newspapers, and himself be cut in decent society. Aud whether he gives or re- 
fuses the apology required of him, let the honour of the other party be con- 
sidered as satisfied by the proceeding. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, A Hater or Butties. 











Now, most persons will consider that the intentional taking of 
human life, upon any ground short of self-preservation, is not only 
something “ like” murder, but broadly and unequivocally murder 
itself. ‘That many persons engage in duels without the intention 
of killing or wounding, is a matter of probability; and of course to 
these even the charge of attempting murder would be inapplicable; 
such affairs being merely farcical, were it not that they serve as ex- 
amples for others who may imitate them in earnest, and that it is 
impossible to discriminate cases in which the homicidal intention 
is absent. The distinction, too, between seduction and rape is 
wrongly applied by our correspondent. Wide as the difference is 
between these offences, it is still only a difference of degree. But 
between duelling and murder he does not contend for this difference, 
since he admits them to be of like enormity. He fails also to esta- 
blish any inherent dissimilarity, since the “ wild justice” of re- 
vengeful murder is, equally with duelling, a remnant of the practice 
of “ righting one’s own injuries” in cases—and these are numerous— 
where the law appears inadequate to that end. Undoubtedly, 
where the law fails to provide redress, the injured party is driven 
to seek it for himself; but he must be careful how he falls into the 
error of supposing that he is righting his own injury by shooting 
his wronger. 

Waiving, however, these points, and leaving our correspondent 
to adopt any specitic term that may seem most appropriate for this 
mode of killing, which although “ no murder” may be “ as great a 
crime,” we regard his proposal for the suppression of the evil as 
clear and practical. ‘The chief doubt of its probable adoption 
arises from the circumstance that it is left to emanate from indivi- 
duals engaged in controversy: the unlikelihood of its originating 
in such moments is shown by the fact that a plan so much in har- 
mony with common sense, and which has always been obviously 
available, has never yet been mooted either by principals or seconds. 
Apprehension would always exist that cowardice would be retorted 
upon its proposer; and hence the scheme, good in its way, requires 
some adventitious aid for its development. 

This aid may be furnished by very simple means. The disease 
which manifests itself by a morbid sensitiveness of what is called 
“honour,” must be cured by acting in harmony with that symptom, 
and not by opposing it. Ifthe Anti-Duelling Association, which 
has been lately formed, would elect from among their body a suffi- 
cient number to form a permanent Court of Arbitration, and ifa 
successful application could be made to the husband of the Queen 
to become its Patron, a refusal in any case to refer to it would 
be regarded in fashionable society as disrespectful to its leader, 
and the knowledge of this might prove sufficient, when perhaps 
all other means would be ineffectual, to insure obedience even 
from naval and military men, with whom it is felt the chief diffi- 
culty lies. The public existence of such a court would, moreover, 
take away all those considerations which at present operate upon 
juries as palliatives of the offence, and it is probable that any case 
then occurring would be visited with something more than the 
mere forms of law. 

But it will be said that the duties of such a court would be end- 
less, since paltry disputes, which die away under the dread of a 
duel, would then be pertinaciously maintained and dragged forward 
for arbitration. To obviate this, in each appeal a certain sum, say 
ten or twenty pounds, might be required, to be applied at the dis- 
cretion of the court to a public charity ; the judgment including an 
award as to the party by whom this payment should be made. 

The lament, “ that of all the evils which beset society there are 
few which Kings or Laws can cure,” has long been familiar. By the 
course now indicated, the Prince—in many cases debarred by 
political considerations from taking an active part in the advance- 
ment of the People—may be the instrument of achieving for Eng- 
land the distinction of being the first among the nations of the 
world to discard a custom which, in whatever country it may be 
retained, must stand as a satire upon every boast of civilization. 





A CURIOSITY OF LEGISLATION. 
Lorp Broveuan'’s last new bill for the Suppression of the Slave- 
trade appears, from his own description of its provisions, to be one 
of the “ curiosities of legislation.” 

The first question that occurs on reading Lord Brovcuam’s 
speech is, ‘ [low can this law (if ever it become law) be enforced ?” 
Lord Broveuam does not expect that the law-courts of the coun- 
tries in which slavery prevails will condemn foreigners for holding 
slaves, which they account an innocent act. ‘The offenders must 
be tried in British courts. But how is evidence against them to be 
obtained ? “ There were two clauses,” Lord BrouGuam is re= 
ported to have said, “ the 9th and 10th, which had been intended 
to empower British Consuls to watch the proceedings of British 
subjects and British trading companies in countries where slavery 
existed ; but this, he had since been assured, might lead to some 
embarrassment. * * ™* Under such circumstances, he should 
not, of course, persist in pressing this clause on Parliament.” The 
insertion of these clauses was an admission that, without them, 
evidence could not be obtained: the abandonment of the clauses 
leaves the attainment of evidence impossible, and consequently 
leaves the bill or law an empty threat, which can never be carried 
into execution. 

But, waiving for a moment the question of evidence—assuming 
that it would be possible and easy to obtain proof that the law for- 
bidding British subjects to hold slaves in any country had been 
broken—would it not be constantly evaded? ‘The bill forbids 
British subjects to buy or sell slaves. Parliament will not forbid 
British subjects to reside for purposes of trade in slaveholding 
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countries: Parliament, of course, will not forbid them to employ 
the menial service of those countries while residing in them—which 
is all tendered by slaves; in other words, Parliament will not forbid 
British subjects to hire slave-labour during such residence. Well, 
the letter of Lord Brovenam’s law will be obeyed. Slaves will 
only be hired by British subjects. Contracts will be devised ac- 
cording to which the nominal property of the slaves will remain in 
natives, while the usufruct is secured to British subjects. There 
is not a lawyer's clerk in Chancery Lane who could not easily 
draw a deed of this kind, perfectly binding, and perfectly safe. 

But, to guard against this, British subjects are to be prevented 
“not only from purchasing slaves, but from buying plantations 
where slaves are employed.” Mark, however, the exceptional 
cases in which British subjects are to be allowed to hold such pro- 
perty. The reporter of the Times represents Lord Brovguam as 
saying—“ It had been said, that any person might become a pro- 
prietor without any voluntary act on his part. ‘That case was pro- 
vided for by an exception or proviso, that the act should not extend 
to any property coming at any time hereafter to any British sub- 
ject by marriage, descent, devise, bequest, or operation of luw ; 
to which he (Lord Brougham) was disposed to add, at the sugges- 
tion of a noble friend, or transfer by mortgage, which shall take 
place without the voluntary act of the holders.” The exceptional 
cases, according to the reporter of the Morning Chronicle, were 
thus expressed—“ No part of this act should extend to any pro- 
perty coming to a British subject by marriage, descent, or bequest, 
or by any transfer of mortgage, provided it took place without any 
voluntary act of his own.” It will be the easiest matter in the | 
world, by the aid of these exceptions, to invent forms for the trans- 
ference of such property as will render the acquisition and holding 
of it by any British subject perfectly safe. 

The bill, if passed, must be doubly inoperative,—first from the 
difficulty, almost amounting to impossibility, of finding evidence ; 
second, from the ease with which its penal clauses may be evaded. 
There is and can be no person to watch over the conduct of British 
subjects in slave-holding countries and act the part of public prose- 
eutor. Actions brought undcr such a law would be in rare and ex- 
ceptional cases—the consequences of private grudge. The party 
against whom they were brought would be an object of sympathy, 
as the unlucky individual caught accidentally in the meshes ofa 
law which allowed so many equally culpable to escape. The dis- 
cussions in court upon such actions would not turn upon the broad 
principles of right and wrong, but upon technical quibbles, as to 
whether the transaction in which the defendant had engaged brought 
or did not bring him within the meaning of the statute. Sucha 
law can—if at all operative—be nothing more than an encourage- 
ment to vexatious litigation, and the means of cutting out work for 
lawyers. 

In its first conception the bill was something more: it was an 
attempt to encroach upon the independent jurisdiction of foreign 
states within their own territory. The 9th and 10th clauses con- 
stituted British Consuls in slaveholding states subordinate jus- 
tices—a Scotch lawyer might compare them to his * Outer-house,” 
the functions of which are in great part restricted to “making up 
the record.” This was an attempt to arrogate for British Con- 
suls in civilized Christian states a portion of the judicial func- 
tions conceded to them in semibarbarous Mahommedan states. It 
has been found that this encroachment upon the sovereign autho- 
rity of governments in their own territory would not be tolerated, 
and the clauses have been withdrawn; leaving the bill, which in 
its original form was insulting to independent states, simply absurd, 
ineffective, and vexatious only to British subjects. 

This half-submission to common sense has in one case had the 
effect of rendering the provisions of the bill worse than they were 
in their original form. The “ innocent trade to Africa” is to be 
*“ encouraged” by giving to the Executive Government the power 
of issuing orders in Council from time to time for the purpose of 
regulating the trade and correcting any abuses that may spring 
up in it. With an act of Parliament precisely defining what he 
might or might not do, even though it were an oppressive one, the 
African trader would know how to conduct himself so as to avoid 
punishment. But this proviso places him at the mercy of the 
fickle, uninformed, and arbitrary will of any Cabinet in power for 
the time being. 








THE JOCKEY. 
Gorne westward a few days ago in an omnibus, we encountered a 
person whose profession might be read in his figure. 

He was short of stature, with broad, strong shoulders, and mus- 
cular arms. His trunk and the rest of his limbs were on a scale 
that might almost be called tiny. The sunburnt face was that of a 
man, yet the smallness of the features lent it something of a boy- 
ish look. It seemed emaciated—the skin hung loose, the cheek- 
bones protruded. The eyes were keen, but restless and unfixed ; 
the lips were constantly in motion, expressive at once of dissatis- 
faction and want of decision. The whole expression of the coun- 
tenance bespoke a thorough acquaintance with tricks and low cun- 
ning; and yet there was something shone through it that more than 
half inclined you to trust it. The face was surmounted by a hat, 
good enough but for an indentation in the middle of the rim in front, 
as if the thumb of the wearer were frequently and vigorously 
thrust into it. The trunk and emaciated thighs were almost lost 


in a voluminous fustian jacket, a waistcoat long enough for a man 
of six feet, and thick corduroy breeches; the legs, bent as if in- 





tended by nature to clasp the sides of a horse, were cased in thick 
leather leggings. This figure left the omnibus where the road turns 


down to Tattersall’s. It stood a moment or two at the corner, set 
its hat jauntily on the side of its head, and looked round with a 
sharp, knowing look, that had something positively elfish. 

Here, then, is a human being, with its frame subdued to and by 
its daily task, quite as much as the poor iron-filers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wolverhampton. Its legs are contracted into live 
saddle-laps, as they by constant working at their trade are 
shrivelled and ossified into the shape of the letter K. Luxury, 
as well as mechanical drudgery, has its sacrifices of this kind. 

And if men would but look within, they would find, that under7a 
fair and well-proportioned exterior,’*the mind is often as much 
shrivelled and distorted, sweated down to levity by professional 
routine, as the body of any jockey or iron-filer of 'Tatersall’s or the 
Staffordshire iron-districts. Human minds in society are like trees 
in a thick wood—many of their embryo branches or faculties are 
never pushed out at all; others, again, by constant exercise attain 
a preternatural development. There is an immense superiority in 
the mass of social intellect in a crowded community over the mass 
in a horde of barbarians ; but in the former the individual minds are 
almost all more or less monstrous. We have bargain-drivers, 
special-pleaders, poets, mathematicians, and so forth; but few 
well-balanced or equally-developed characters. 

In comedies and novels, this dopstdedness is rather an advantage. 
Until society grew into this condition, that class of fictitious 
writings in which the interest is produced by delineation of ‘“ cha- 
racter” could not exist. It is some compensation, that if society 
thus distorts men, it also produces Fieitp1nes and Hocarrus and 
Dickensks to convert even its disadvantages into a source of plea- 
sure. ‘The compensation, however, is hardly great enough to tempt 
men to submit to the evil without seeking for a remedy. The 
remedy isto be found alone in general education, which exercises 
and developes al/ the faculties. ‘The man who has enjoyed a good 
general education, and he alone, may without fear devote himself 
to the most engrossing and monotonous profession : he has acquired 
tastes—wants—which will constantly tempt him to give free play 
to his faculties, which his business would leave dormant. For its 
moral influence, education is more indispensable to the wealthier 
than to the poorer members of society. 





“ PASSIVE REBELLION.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Ballytore, 12th July 1843, 

Sir—I might answer the question, Where does the Repeal Rent come from ? 
in our Irish way, by asking another, viz. where does the Anti-Corn-law 
League come from? Wherever the Repeal Rent comes from, it is not from the 
landlord’s rent, for that is paid as usual; and the great wonder of all is, after 
three such bad harvests, where that comes from. 

I may say the Repeal Rent comes from the bottom of the well, where it has 
lain with Truth ever since alcohol was invented. Formerly, the very poorest 
man in Ireland expended from twopence to sixpence a week on alcoholic poison, 
and he is now called upon for only one farthing a week, or a shilling per 
annum, for the Repeal Rent. 

You call our agitation a “ passive rebellion.” Why do you not apply a 
similar epithet to the Anti-Corn-law agitation? The Corn-law is as much 
one of the institutions of the country asthe Act of Union. One is only a few 
years older than the other. They are both only acts of Parliament ; and both, 
you know, were passed with a view to serve only one particular class, and 
against the wishes of the people. But perhaps you do not account the Irish as 
part of the people, and think that the only question worth considering is, whether 
this or that is beneficial to the English people? If so, this will explain the 
difference between the English and the Irish agitations: this makes our 
O’ConsELL a traitor and your CoppEn an honest man. 

May L ask whether CoppEn’s meetings are more quiet and orderly than 
O'ConneEtu’s? If the Government threatened to put down by force the 
mectings of the League, is it not likely that your orators would meet such 
menace with strong language? If I mistake not, such was the case about a 
year ago. 

If not quite impossible, 1 wish you could stcer as even and plain a course 
between England and Ireland, as you have done, in all weathers, between 
Whig and Tory, for years back: but if this be an impossibility to an English- 
man, I must rest content with the good that is in you, and remain your 
constant reader, EBENEZER SHACKLETON. 





THE PARLIAMENT-HOUSE PAINTINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3d July 1843, 

Sirn—Without presuming to praise or condemn the plan of encouraging art 
by prizes, and without offering any opinion as to how far the excellence of 
cartoon-drawings is a sufficient test of the powers of a fresco painter, allow 
me to hope, that when the Houscs of Parliament actually come to be adorned 
with paintings in fresco, the business will be offered to the best artist in that 
line in the world, and not to the best in this country. The cry grows daily 
louder, and will soon be successful, against protecting manufactures and pro- 
tecting food; and shall we so far retrograde 2s to attempt to apply this rotten 
principle to srt? Let us not from any weakness, such as the idea of encou- 
raging native artists, place on the walls of the Houses of Parliament what in 
a few years we may ashamed of. Let us adopt every means in our power to 
insure that, as the Houses of Parliament will, it is to be hoped, last for ages, 
so the ornaments we place there may ever continue to be indeed ornaments, 
and not testimonies of our narrow-mindedness 

l hope, »midst all the noise and excitement of these Cartoon exhibitions, 
the nation will still retain sufficient largeness of view and clearness of head 
not to lose sight of two very important principles,—viz. that art must not be 
sacrificed to the artist ; and that when engaged in whatis to last for all time, the 
petty interests and wants of the day must be laid aside. 

A Constant READER. 

[ Inferior talent should not be employed because it is native; but native skill, 
being equal, should have the preference on this the first opportunity for English 
artists to try their hand at such work. It is to be proved that English artists 
may not become proficient in fresco, a method new to them, as speedily as the 
Germans recently have done. If the average skill of the English school in 
drawing and design is inferior to that of the Germans and French, there are 
individual Englishmen who equal the foreigners; and in colour our school 
excels. Moreover, the spirit and feeling of English painting would be more 
congenial to English tastes.—Ep. ] 
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Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, during the 
late Invasion of Khiva; with some Account of the Court of Khiva and the King- 
dom of Khawism. By Captain James Abbott, Bengal Artillery, Author of the 
“© T hakoorine,”’ and lately on a Political Mission. In two volumes. 2 
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Marmaduke Wyvil; or the Maid’s Revenge. An Historical Romance. By Henry 

William Herbert, Esq., Author of ‘ Oliver Cromweli,” &c. In thirce ey 
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CAPTAIN ABBOTT'S MISSION TO KIIVA. 
Cartan Asport’s mission to Khiva, and subsequent adventures 
in the Turcuman desert, till his arrival at the Russian frontier on 
a further mission to the court of St. Petersburg, originated in the 
Russophobia which prompted the disastrous invasion of Afgha- 
nistan. News having reached Heraut of that Russian expedition 
against Khiva which quickly ended in a failure from the severity 
of the climate, Major Topp, our Envoy at Heraut, resolved to send 
Captain Ansorr to Khiva; whence, obtaining permission, he was 
to proceed to St. Petersburg. What his objects were is not stated ; 
Captain Ansort, with diplomatic caution, suppressing his instruc- 
tions ; but they seem to have directed him to procure some over- 
ture from the King of Khiva to the Emperor of Russia, which we 
were to back, in order to induce the recall of the expedition. 
But the elements, stronger than diplomatists, had settled the 
business before our Envoy arrived at Russia. 

The route Captain Anport followed is new, and indeed almost 
untrodden, especially from Khiva to the Caspian. ‘The interest of 
his route, however, as to scenery, is little: a monotonous desert, 
traversed for the greater part in spring, during the early thaws, 
when the ground was mud or half-melted snow, and varying in its 
features from a dead level to slight undulations or precipitous 
mountains, would soon pall in minute description. Nor, indeed, 
has Captain AgnotT attempted it. The interest of the work lies 
in the adventures of the author, and his pictures of Tartarian 
life. From some cause or other, the ruler of Heraut was jealous 
of the mission, and secretly used all his means at the court 
of Khiva to prejudice the Khaun against it. This potentate 
and ius people having such compendious notions of geography 
as to rate Europe as one nation and the English and Rus- 
sians as the same people, the Sovereign of Khiva was made 
to believe that one section was advancing from India, the other 
from the Caspian, to root out the faithful from Central Asia. 
Having by many representations persuaded the Khaun and Ministry 
that an Englishman was not a Russian, undergone a theological 
examination touching our worship of images, &c., and, prompted 
by Major Topp, silenced all question on the incarnation by an 
answer to which an orthodox Mahometan has no rejoinder, our 
envoy was saved from condemnation as a spy. Growing in 
favour by the directness of his replies, he at last was dubbed 
a representative of the majesty of Khiva to the Emperor of all 
the Russias, with power to rectify the ostensible causes of the war. 
The dilatoriness of Asiatics, the intrigues of enemies, and the 
winter season, caused his detention, till, we fancy, the Russians 
had retired: but, newspapers or other mediums of prompt com- 
munication being unknown in those regions, the “ gratifying in- 
telligence” was not received at the capital: so he started, under 
convoy, to share the fate of Conotty in his attempt to penetrate the 
Turcuman deserts. His guide handed him over to other guides; 
aud he was then betrayed, attacked, and plundered. Rescued from 
death only by the conscience and humanity of a ‘Turcuman, he was 
still confined a prisoner, with the daily expectation of being murdered 
and his suite sold for slaves; when he was providentially relieved 
by the arrival of a native assistant, whom Major Topp had sent 
after him, and was eventually enabled to reach the Russian outport 
fort. lere his difficulties ceased after he escaped from the hands 
of the suspicious subalterns; and he travelled to St. Petersburg, 
and thence to England, in a civilized fashion. 

Besides the interest attached to the story of our author's adven- 


tures, his book possesses another attraction in his sketches of 


Oriental characters and modes of life. He travelled in countries 
where, throughout whole districts, neither a tree nor a fixed habi- 
tation can be met with, and where, excepting at Khiva, the houses 
are none of the best. Exclusiveness, therefore, was out of the ques- 
tion, even had the primitive habits of the people permitted it, or a 
traveller who would venture himself into such a region desired it: 
fresh faces and characters were daily encountered, and alinost new 
manners. Captain Abport, moreover, is a persou who sketclies well ; 
possessing a literary ability that enables him to turn to full account 
his advantages in so fruitful a ficld. Perhaps, indeed, this literary 
power is a drawback to his book. The reader does not know how 
much artistical skill is used in dressing up the maiter. There is 
also a further cause of scepticism; among the Turcumans, any 
attempt at scientific observation involves a suspicion of sorcery, 
and even writing gives rise to doubt; so that Captain Annotr 
could take few notes: he lost his materials, if he ever had any, at 
the time of the robbery, and has supplied his narrative from memory, 
As regards dates and minute particulars, accuracy is therefore not 
to be looked for; and we think that in one sense his loss has given 
eftect to his narrative, by compelling him to confine his attention to 
those circumstances which were striking in themselves and left a deep 
impression on his memory. On the other hand, the length of time 
which clapsed between the occurrences and their record is not 





satisfactory to the reader as respects fidelity; and the occasional 
style and treatment of Captain Asporr is less so. He himself 
alludes to this in the following terms. 

“The habit of addressing the public by the lips of imaginary personages, a 
mode which admits of the most unreserved confessions, has beguiled me too 
often into particulars that should have been reserved exclusively for the eyes 
of friends. Nor is it by any means an easy matter to form a judicious selection 
from matter once committed to paper; for the narrative becomes mixed with 
the sentiments, and the extrication calls for both nerve and judgment.” 

Judgment, no doubt, is required, either not to write or to ex- 
punge what is written; but we see no particular need of “ nerve” 
to blot out long egotistical expressions of the Captain's feelings 
touching the importance of his mission, the fame he was about to 
have snatched from him through the delays and robberies of the 
Turcumans, his thoughts of home when he thought of dying, and 
other matters of a personal nature; or to have prevented the re- 
moval of several Oriental tales, which the Captain professes to 
have heard from his escort, though it is quite clear a literary artist 
has been touching them up and expanding them. All these, and 
passages of an analogous kind, are mere verbiage; better away, as 
they impede the progress and flatten the interest of the reader. 
But, unluckily, suspicion is excited as to the embellishment of 
other parts, and a slight story in the Preface causes further mis- 
givings as to how far the Captain’s imagination may carry him. 
Apologizing for his want of preliminary reading respecting the 
countries he visited, the author tells this story of his adventures in 
town— 

“The difficulty to a wanderer of procuring books relating to Central Asia is 
greater than would be believed. Even in London I have visited at least twenty 
booksellers ere I could find Elphinstone’s Cabul, a standard work; it may be 
added, the only standard work on Afghanistaun. Some of the booksellers 
stared at me with blank visages ; others thought I was speaking Hebrew; and 
when I added, or Tod’s Rajhasthan, they eitber hunched the shoulders in dis- 
may or thought I was hoaxing them. Latterly, whenever I lost my way in 
London, (a pretty common occurrence,) I used to step into the first booksclier’s 
shop, and ask for Elphinstone’s Cabul and Tod’s Rajhasthan; and as soon as 
the shaking of heads had subsided, and the bookseller was sufficiently recovered 
from his bewilderment, beg him to direct me on my way.” 

That pamphlet-sellers and petty booksellers should be ignorant 
of Elphiustone’s Cabul, is more than probable ; that some respect- 
able bibliopoles might be in a similar condition, is possible ; but 
that the statement we have quoted is an accurate representation 
of the state of the ¢rade in general, seems to us most unlikely. 

These circumstances detract from the authority of the work as a 
book of travels, but do not, except in the case of the verbiage, 
injure its attraction as a series of Asiatic sketches. In this point 
of view, the first volume is very entertaining : how much is strictly 
true and how much is added by the artist, we cannot undertake to 
say, but the additions are, as a painter would say, in keeping. 
They partake of the character of the rest, and are obviously the 
work of a man familiar with the manners and customs of the people; 
and there are frequent touches of nature in his descriptions—as in 
this picture of 

TURCUMAN CHILDREN. 

Early next morning, I spied my twolittle playfellows half venturing toward 
my tent, then running back, laughing, to their own, whcre their elder sister, 
the little maiden of twelve years, was encouraging them to persist, with many 
a nod and smile. She wore a close cloak or dress of chintz, of gay and fan- 
tasiic but becoming colours. On her head was a close cap of red cloth, 
fringed with black lambskin. Eight plaited tresses of brown, silky hair, fell 
from heneath this. Her face was too full for beauty; but she had arichcolour, 
sparkling black eyes, and pearly teeth. The {wo little things now peeped shyly 
into my tent: I caught them, and after inflicting sundry kisses, which they 
endured with all bashfulness, sent them back, each with a silver coin in her 
tiny hand. The elder sister was delighted: she ran in and brought the infant, 
whom she set astraddle of the blonde’s back, and sent in this cavalier fashion 
to my tent. 

1 now tcok my position outside, but still perceived the little maiden peeping 
at me from her tent-door. The blonde, after much coaxing, took her seat at 
my side, and I was content. The cap this little puss wore was similar to those 
so often described—a close shell of red cloth, trimmed with black lamb’s wool, 
worked with black silk braid, and tricked with small silver bells. From the 
borders of the cap long tassels of black silk fell down on either side, mingling 
with her plaited tresses of light brown hair. This head-dress is so becoming to 
children, that one is often disappointed on nearer approach to features that at 
a little distance had seemed so lovely beneath it. 

A TURCUMAN OR KUZZAUK DINNER. 

The food was now brought in, upon a dozen wooden bowls or platters, and 
placed before us. It consisted of boiled mutton, soused in its own soup. Bread 
and vegetables are things quite unknown in these parts. Kuzzauks are exclu- 
sively carnivorous. The whole party fell on, like a pack of wolves: my own 
stomach, weakened by sight of the victim's face, was quite turned by the scene 
before me. Never did I see so much flesh devoured in so brief a space. Yet I 
have witnessed the feasts of tigers and wolves. ‘he father and son would not 
partake until the guests had concluded, although I entreated them to do so. 
The women did not appear until chins had done wagging; but two of the 
senoras entered afterwards, to serve out curdled milk (mahss) in large bowls. 
The broth of the mutton, also, wes brought in and distributed; being swigged 
as if it had been beer. The bowls were handed to the women, who scraped 
them clean with their thumbs, then plunged those members into their mouths, 
and again into the bowls, with a rapidity truly admirable. The thumb and 
tongue are the only napkins in Khaurism; water is never thrown away upon 
either bowl or person. The Tartars are right not to eat with their women. 
Imagine a pretty girl, with a sheep’s head in both her lily hands, tearing off the 
scalp, picking out the eyes by the insertion of ber fore-finger, cracking them 
between her teeth like gooseberries, thrusting the same pretty finger in after 
the brain, and sucking away at the apertures, All which I saw executed by 
one of the men, in a most natural and edifying manner. 

The narrative of Captain Aspott’s journey through Russia, his 
sojourn at St, Petersburg, his trip to England, and his remarks at 
home, have less interest than his Asiatie journey ; partly because the 
Russian tour was performed boxed up in a carriage, but chiefly 
because so many persons have written upon the same themes. 
The plan of the author, moreover, conveys the idea of a series of 
articles rather than of a regular narrative: but the effects of Euro- 
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pean civilization upon Afghans, who appear never even to have been 
at an English station, is a point of interest. 
THE NATIVES AT OORAHLSK. 

We now saw rising upon the horizon the spires of the fair town of Oorahlsk. 
I was unprepared for so extensive a town; still less could I have anticipated 
eny thing so beautiful as its main street. With eyes so long accustomed to 
the miserable domestic architecture of the Hindoo and Moosulmaun, I was 
perhaps no right judge of the beauty of European cities, considered as such. 
I was indeed delighted with Oorahlsk, and my people were wonderstruck. To 
them it was all enchantment. ‘The wide, free, clean street, the elegant houses, 
the least a palace in their eyes—the beautiful women, dressed in a costume 
quite new to them, and elegant in the eyes of the most fastidious, walking 
anveiled in the streets, yet without any other appearance of immodesty—all 
struck Nizaum, my more immediate attendant, as a page from the volume of 


Paradise. 
SUMMUD KHAUN AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


But the exhibition that gave him the most intense delight was Covent 
Garden Theatre. I took him there twice to see the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, a piece got up in a style of splendour never perhaps equalled. ‘The 
theatre itself, with all its galleries, its beautiful faces and brilliant lights, was 
a sufficient marvel: but when the performance commenced the enchantment 
was complete. The scenery, so exquisitely delineated—the figures, beautiful in 
themselves, and apparelled a3 only Peris appear—the beautiful siaging—the 
dancing, from which I myself could not for an instant withdraw the eye—the 
winged things floating in the air, or rising through the earth—all bewildered and 
Gelighted him; and he still declares, that of all the wonderful and delightful 
things possessed by the English, their play of Fairies is the most marvellous. 
I was astonished to perceive in him so just an appreciation of the several vocal 
performances. He distinguished the Fairy King among these, a part taken by 
Vestris; and Miss Rainsford, who acted the part of another fairy, also 
attracted his notice. I explained to him the story as tie play proceeded. The 
machinery of Fairies we have ourselves borrowed from Asia, and it was easily 
comprehended by him. When Puck springs into the air and flies across the 
stage, he was at first startled and bewildered; but he soon recovered, and re- 
marked, ‘* You do that by means of wires.” Bully Bottom’s metamorphosis he 
readily comprehended. ‘Ihe sagacious looks of the ass, and the motions of its 
ear when the Fairy Queen is whispering her love secrets, were all duly ap- 
preciated. ‘The piece closes by the sudden apparition of Fairies on earth and 
fluttering in mid air, bearing each a torchin her hand. In short, Fairy-land 
itself is outdone; and I will venture to say that Summud’s most exaggerated 
notion of the glories of Peristaun never came up to this elegant exhibition. 

Affixed to the narrative is a memoir on the geography, produc- 
tions, manners and customs, of the kingdom of Khaurism, of 
which Khiva is the capital. In this paper the literary ability of 
Captain Aspotr gives force and spirit to the account, without 
detracting from its authority. It appears to us a useful and con- 
densed view of a country but little known. 

THE ATTACHE, OR SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 

Tue third series of The Clockmaker left Mr. Slick appointed 
Attaché to the English Embassy, in consequence of the celebrity 
which his sayings as a clockmaker have attained; and this volume 
opens with his departure for England, in company with his friend 
the Squi:e, who recorded his Nova Scotian remarks, and the Reve- 
rend Mr. Hopewell, an Episcopalian Minister of before the Ame- 
rican Revolution, dismissed by his old congregation, who have 
lately turned Unitarians. Of these three interlocutors, Mr. Hope- 
well upholds an establishment and the established order of things ; 
Mr. Slick brings his unsophisticated views and Yankee shrewdness 
to bear upon the social state of England and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the Colonies ; whilst the Squire acts as a sort of moderator 
to both parties, but chiefly to Slick. 

The subject-matter which this framework serves to introduce is 
rather superficial than profound; and consists for the most part of 
obvious points of manners as they are seen by a lion visiting 
England, rather than of any deeper or more important parts of 
our social system. ‘The dulness in the house of a country squire 
during wet weather—the monotony of country-visits at the great 
mansions—the formality and absence of life or spirit in London 
dinner-parties, and the absurdity of crowded soirées, with a pane- 
gyric on the beauty of the ladies—form a good part of the volumes. 
A visit to a country cottage, (not of the kind which the Special 
Commissioners discovered in their late inquiry into the condition of 
the agricultural labourers,) and attendance at a country church, fur- 
nish opportunity for a panegyric on the beauties of the system of 
Jandlord and tenant and the advantages of an establishment; Mr. 
Slick throwing in a sketch of public worship in the rural districts 
of the States. A remark leads to an onslaught on the modern 
Conservatives by Mr. Hopewell, with his own avowal of stanch 
Toryism and in what it consists: the propriety of distributing Co- 
lonial patronage among the colonists, and of finding some outlet 
for their stirring spirits by a larger field of ambition, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Slick and the Squire: an interview with an Anti- 
Slavery man, who has travelled in America, and whom Slick bam- 
boozles with the story of the ‘“ Gougin’ School,” where refractory 


Negroes are sent to be practised upon tothe extent of one eye, but | ‘ 
| it’s nothin’ but red ink, that’s a fact. Well, how it was I don’t know, but so 


if they lose both the pupil must pay the value, is a hit at the Exeter 
Hall people. There are also other topics, both British and Ame- 
rican, but none of great depth, or even novelty; for we need 
not say that all we have indicated is not very new in its sub- 
stance, but must derive its novelty from the new forms into which 
it may be thrown. 

These are not so telling as we expected when Slick, at the close 
of the third volume of the Clockmaker, received his appointment of 
Attaché and was preparing for a start. The style of Mr. Hatt- 
burTON has great clearness; and lung practice, with the advantage 
derived from the slang and other peculiarities of Slick, has given 
him the power of ‘ making points” which often tell with a 
happy effect. But there is no inherent novelty in the subject- 
matter or in the views; and the style has degenerated into 
mannerism, and a mannerism all the more unpleasing from the 














original manner being so strongly marked. Apart from this, 
we suspect that the diction of Slick, upon trial, is unadapted 
to English modes of life; not to mention that all continuations 
fall off, and this work is not a second but a fourth continua- 
tion. But, whether the fault arises from the paucity of the 
matter or our previous familiarity with it, or from the style not 
being adapted to the theme, or from the too frequent repetition of 
peculiarities whose effect was exhausted at their first exhibition, the 
fact is clear enough that Sam Slick attraction has sunk consider- 
ably, and Mr. IJarrsurton has reached the poorest of all repe- 
titions, that of repeating himself. 

Perhaps the best points in the volume are those relating to 
America ; but, looking at the subject of the work, we shall take in 
preference those things that refer to England. 

ENGLISH CIVILITY. 

“ Hallo! what's that ? Why, if it ain’t land ahead, as I'm alive!” said Mr. 
Slick. ‘ Well, come this is pleasant too; we have made a most an everlastin’ 
short voyage of it, hante we; and I must say I like land quite as well as sea, 
in a giniral way, arter oll: but, Squire, here is the first Britisber. That critter 
that’s a clawin’ up the side of the vessel like a cat is the pilot: now do, for 
goodness gracious sake, jist look at him, and hear him.” 

“ What port?” 

“ Liverpool.” 

“ Keep her up a point.” 

“ Do you hear that, Squire? that’s English, or what we used to call in sing- 
ing-school short metre. The critter don’t say a word, even as much as ‘ by your 
leave’; but jist goes and takes his post, and don’t ask the name of the vessel, 
or pass the time o’ day with the captain. That ain’t in the bill, it tante paid 
for that; if it was, he’d off cap, touch the deck three times with his forehead, 
and ‘ slam’ like a Turk to his honour the skipper. 

“There’s plenty of civility here in England if you pay for it; you can buy 
as much in five minits as will make you sick for a week: but if you don’t pay 
for it, you not only won’t get it, but you get sarce instead of it, that is, if you 
are fool enough to stand and have it rubbed in. ‘They are as cold as Presby- 
terian charity, and mean enough to put the sun in eclipse, are the English. 
They hante set up the brazen image here to worship, but they’ve got a gold one, 
and that they do adore and no mistake; its all pay, pay, pay; parquisite, 
parquisite, parquisite ; extortion, extortion, extortion. There is a whole pack 
of yelpin’ devils to your heels here, for everlastinly a cringin’, fawnin’, and 
coaxin’, or snarlin’, grumblin’, or bullyin’ you out of your money. ‘There’s the 
boatman, and tide-waiter, and porter, and custom-er, and truck-man, as soon 
as you land; and the sarvant-man, and chamber-gall, and boots, and porter, 
again at the inn. And then on the road, there is trunk-lifter, and coachman, 
and guard, and beggar-man, and a critter that opens the coach-door, that they 
calls a waterman, cause he is infarnal dirty, and never sees water. They are 
jist like a snarl o’ snakes, their name is legion and there ain’t noeend to ’em. 

“ The only thing you get for nothin’ here is rain and smoke, the rumatiz, 
and scorny airs. If you could buy an Englishman at what he was worth and 
sell him at his own valiation, he would realize as much as a nigger, and would 
be worth tradin’ in, that’s a fact; but asit is, he ain’ worth nothin,’ there is no 
market for such critters, no one would buy him at no price. A Scotchman is 
wus, for he is prouder and meaner. Pat ain’t no better nother: he ain’t 
proud, cause he has a hole in his breeches and another in his elbow, and he 
thinks pride won’t patch ’em; and he ain’t mean, cause he hante got nothin’ to 
be mean with.” 

DULNESS OF THE GREAT. 

“ When I first came I was nation proud of that title, the ‘ Attaché’; now I 
am happitied it’s notbin’ but ‘only an Attaché’—and I'll tell you why. The 
great guns and big bugs have to take in each other's ladies; so these old ones 
have to herd together. Well, the nobodies go together too, and sit together ; 
and I’ve observed these nobodies are the pleasantest people at table, and they 
have the pleasantest places, because they sit down with each other, and are jist 
like yourself, plaguy glad to get some one to talk to. Somebody can only visit 
somebody, but nobody can go anywhere, and therefore nobody sees and knows 
twice as much as somebody dces. Somebodies must be axed, if they are as 
stupid as a pump; but nobodies needn’t, and never are, unless they are spicy 
sort o’ folks: so you are sure of them; and they have all the fun and wit of 
the table at their eend, and no mistake. 

“T wouldn’t take a title if they would give it to me; for if I had one, I 
should have a fat old parblind dowager detailed on to me to take in to dinner: 
and what the plague is her jewels and laces, and silks and.sattins, and wigs, to 
me? Asit is, 1 have achance to have a gall to take in that’s a jewel herself— 
one that don’t want no settin’ off, and carries her diamonds in her eyes, and 
so on. I’ve told our Minister not to introduce me as an Attaché no more, 
but as Mr. Nobody, from the State of Nothin’, in America; that's natur agin.” 

THE NEW SPY SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 

“ There was a Kurnel Dan—Dun—plague take his name, I can’t recollect it; 
but it makes no odds—I know he is Dun for, though, that’s a fact. Well, he 
was a British kurnel, that was out to Halifax when I was there. I know’d 
him by sight; I didn’t know him by talk, for 1 didn’t fill then the dignified 
situation | now do, of Attaché. I was only a clockmaker then; and I suppose 
he wouldn’t have dirtied the tip eend of his white glove with me then, any more 
than I would sile mine with him now,—and very expensive and troublesome 
things them white gloves be too, there is no keepin’ of them clean: for my 
part, I don’t see why a man can’t make his own skin as clean as a kid’s, any 
time; and if a feller can’t be let shake hands with a gall except he has a glove 
on, why ain't he made to cover his lips, and kiss thro’ kid skin too? 

“ But to get back to the kurnel, and it’s a pity he hadn’t had a glove over 
his mouth, that’s a fact. Well, he went home to England with his regiment ; 
and one night when he was dinin’ among some first chop men, nobles and so 
on, they sot up considerable late over their claret ; and poor thin cold stuff it is 
too, isclaret. A man may get drowned in it, but how the plague he can get drunk 
with it is dark to me. It’s like every thing else French, it has no substance in it; 


it eventuated, that about daylight he was mops and brooms, and began to talk 
somethin’ or another he hadn’t ought to; somethin’ he didn’t know himself, 
and somethin’ he didnt mean, and didn’t remember. 

“ Faith, next mornin’ he was booked ; and the first thing he sce’d when he 
waked was another mana tryin’ on of his shocs, to see how they'd fit to march 
to the head of his regiment with. Fact, I assure you, and a fact too that 
shows what Englishmen has come to: I despise ’em, I hate ’em, I scorn such 
critters as I do oncarcumciged niggers.” 

“ What a strange perversion of facts!” I replied. 

“ Well, then, there was another feller got bagged t’other day, as innocent ag 
could be, for givin’ his opinion when folks was a talkin’ about matters and 
things in gineral, and this here one in partikilar. I can't tell the words, for I 
don’t know ’em, nor care about ’em ; and if I did, I couldn’t carry ’em about so 
long; but it was for sayin’ it hadn’t ought to have been taken notice of, con- 
siderin’ it jist popt out permiscuous like with the bottle-cork. If he hadn’t a 
had the clear grit in him, and showed teeth and claws, they'd a nullified him 
so, you would’nt have sce’d a grease-spot of him no more. What do you call 
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that, now? Do you cull that liberty? Do you call that old English? Do 
you call it pretty, say now? Thank God, it tante Yankee. - . 4 

“ What makes this spy system to England wuss, is that these eaves-droppers 
are obliged to hear all that’s said, or lose what commission they hold ; at least 
so folks tell me. I recollect when I was there last, fer it’s some years since 
Government first sot up the spy system; there was a great feed given toa 
Mr. Robe, or Robie, or some such name, an out-and-out Tory. Well, sun- 
thin’ or another was said over their cups, that might as well have been let 
alone, I do suppose, tho’ dear me, what is the use of wine but to onloosen the 
tongue, and what is the use of the tongue but to talk ? Ob, cuss ’em, I have 
no patience with them. Well, there was an officer of a marchin’ regiment 
there, who it seems ought to have took down the words and sent ‘em up to the 
head Gineral; but he was a knowin’ coon, was officer, and didn't heur it. No 
sooner said than done; some one else did the dirty work for him: but you 
can't have a snl stitute for this, you must earve in person ; so the old Gineral 
hewls him right up for it. 

“*Why the plague didn’t you make a fuss?’ sais tle Gincral, ‘why didn’t 
you get right up, and break up the party?’ 

“*T didn't bear it,’ sais he. 

“© You didn’t bear it!’ sais Old Swordbelt, ‘then you had ought to have 
heerd it; end for two pins I'd sharpen your hearin’ for you, so that a snore of 
a fly would wake you up as if a byler had bust.’” 

ENGLISH BEAUTY. 

I don’t think there ever was or ever will be such splendiferous galls as is 
there. Lord, the fust time I sced ’em it put me in mind of what happened to 
me at New Brunswick once. Governor of Maine sent me over to their Go- 
vernor’s, official-like, with a state letter; and the British officers axed me to 
dine to their mess. Well, the English brags so like Niggers, I thought l’d 
prove ’em, and set ’em off on their old trade, jist for fun. So, says I, stranger 
captain, sais I, is all these forks and spoons, and plates and covers, and urns, 
and what nots, rael genewine solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake ? 
“Sartainly,” said he, “we have nothin’ but silver bere.” He did, upon my 
soul, just as cool as if it was all true! Well, you can’t tell a military what he 
sais ain’t credible, or you have to fight him; it’s considered ongenteel: so I 
jist puts my finger on my nose, and winks, as much as to say, “ 1 ain’t such a 
cussed fool as you take me to be, I can tell you.” 

When he seed I’d found him out, he larfed like any thing. Guess he found 
that was no go, for I warn’t born in the woods to be scared by an owl, that’s a 
fact. Well, the fust time I went to Lord's party, 1 thought it was another 
brag agin; I never see nothin’ like it. Heavens and airth! I most jumpt out 
o’ my skin. Where onder the sun, sais I to myself, did he rake and scrape to- 
gether such super-supericr galls as these. ‘This party is a kind 0” consarvitory ; 
he has got all the raree plants and sweetest roses in England here, and must 
have ransacked the whole country for ’em. Knowin’ I was a judge of woman 
kind, he wants me to think they are all this way ; but it’s onpossible. They 
are only “show frigates” arter all; it don’t stand to reason, they can’t be all 
clippers. He can’t put the leake into me that way, so it tante no use tryin’. 
Well, the next time, I seed jist suci another covey of partridges, same plumage, 
same step, and same breed. Well done, sais I, they are intarmed to pull the 
wool over my eyes, that’s a fact; but they won’t find that no easy matter, I 
know. Guess they must be done now; they can’t show another presarve like 
them agin in all Britain. What trouble they do take to brag here, don’t they ? 
Well, to make a long story short, how do you think it eventuated, Squire ? 
Why, every party I went to had as grand a show as them, only some on ’em 
was better—fact, I assure you, it’s gospel truth; there ain’t a word of alie in it, 
text to the letter. I never see nothin’ like it since I was raised, nor dreamed 
nothin’ like it, and what’s more, I don’t think the world has nothin’ like it 
nother. It beats all natur. It takes the rag off quite. If that old Turk Ma- 
homed had seed these galls, he would’nt a bragged about bis beautiful ones in 
Paradise so for everlastingly, I know; for these English heifers would have 
beat ’em all holler, that’s a tact. For my part, I call myself a judge. I have 
an eye there ain’t no deceivin’. Ihave made it a study, and know every pint 
about a woman, as well 2s I do about a hoss ; therefore, if I say so, it must be 
so, and no mistake. I make all allowances for the gear, and the gettin’ up, 
and the vampin’, and all that sort o’ flash; but toggery won’t make an ugly 
gall handsum, nohow you can fix it. It may lower her ugliness a leetle, but it 
won’t raise her beauty, if she hante got none. 


MR. HERBERT’S MARMADUKE WYVIL. 

Tue author of Oliver Cromwell attained an adventitious distinction 
through the circumstances connected with the editorship of Mr. 
Horace Situ, and the fact of the work turning out to be merely 
a reprint of an American edition; for its merit as a tiction was very 
slender, and though the ability displayed was considerable, it was 
an ability exercised out of place. The present work is in one 
respect an improvement upon its predecessor ; in other points it is 
inferior. Oliver Cromwell had no story ; at least the persons of the 
romance were so subordinate to the history, that they excited neither 
thought nor care, even when they were present; but the historical 
views and pictures, though rather forced from being presented in 
the form of fiction, exhibited some novelty of thought and con- 
siderable vigour of composition. In Marmaduke Wyvil, or the 
Maids Revenge, the story is the source of interest: and it isa 
complete tale in itself, but planned with such disregard to moral 
probability, so badly constructed, and with its intrinsic scenes 
bearing such a slender relation to the bulk of the whole, that the 
effect is unpleasant and dissatisfying; not exciting the interest of 
the reader by the rapidity of the narrative, but his impatience at 
the obvious tricks and inconsistency of the author. Putting aside 
long-winded reflections, which impede the progress of the tale, and 
scenes of manners and history, that, if they have a connexion with 
the dramatis persone, contribute nothing to the conduct of the 
action, more than half the book consists of extraneous matter— 
sketches of landscape, scenes descriptive of the manners and cha- 
racters of the time, and what the old painters called “history 
pieces.” But there is this difference between such things in Mr. 
Hervert's former and his present work. In Oliver Cromwell, they 
might be somewhat melodramatic and out of place, but they were 
principal subjects, and complete in themselves. In Marmaduke 
Wyvil, they are fragments, and imperfect fragments: we take little 
interest in the scenes, for they show us nothing completely, save a 
person or a pageant; and, as they impedea story which the reader 
wishes to have done with, they are felt as obstacles which are to be 
skipped over. 

If Mr. Herpert had written a melodrama in three acts, or 
adopted a mechanical plan, much used by Mr. Arnsworrn, of 





putting the incidents of his fiction into books, Marmaduke Wyvil 
would have stood thus. 

Book first. Mr. Marmaduke Wyvil, escaping from the “ crown- 
ing mercy” of Worcester, and hard pressed by some of Cromwell’s 
troopers, is rescued by Alice Selby; whom the author has placed 
on the look-out for an adventure. Concealed in a secret recess or 
fugitive’s room in Mr. Selby’s mansion, Mr. Wyvil defies the search 
of the Cromwellians ; and Miss Selby having visited him frequently, 
love springs up between them; they plight their troth on the eve 
of Mr. Wyvil’s escape to France; Mr. Selby having heard the en- 
gagement by means of eavesdropping, and approving it when made, 
and Alice having rejected the proposals of her cousin, Major- 
General Henry Challoner, through her love to Marmaduke. This, 
eked out by extraneous matters, fills the first volume and part of 
the second. 

Book second carries the story to France; where Mr. Wyvil, having 
escaped and entered the British auxiliaries serving under James 
Duke of York with the army of Turenne, rescues Isabella, ni Sir 
Henry Oswald her father, from the hands of the Leaguers. Miss 
Oswald is drawn as a strong-minded, high-spirited girl ; but she 
does not exhibit her spirit in a very feminine way, for she falls 
swop in love with the handsome Marmaduke, and takes somewhat 
unusual pains to show it. This the author perhaps felt to be neces- 
sary to justify the infidelity of his hero; for this second book closes 
with his falsehood, having occupied with its preparation nearly the 
whole of the second volume. 

Book third has more incident than the first and second. Mar- 
maduke having written a letter to Alice, giving a full account of 
what she knew better than he did—his mode of concealment in her 
father’s house, this epistle falls into the hands of the English Go- 
vernment; which in fact was the reason for writing it. Henry 
Challoner, through his influence with Cromwell, saves any distress 
beyond that of a temporary residence in France; which, of course, 
carries Selby and his daughter to Paris. In the capital, Alice 
hears of Marmaduke’s love for Miss Oswald ; and the next day she 
overhears him, (eavesdropping being one of Mr. Herpert’s main 
means) make adeclaration of loveto Isabella; at the same time deny- 
ing that he ever thought of Alice, “a mere country-girl.” This is 
pretty well in a hero; but such is this writer's want of judgment, 
that he must carry his hero’s degradation further. ‘The beauty of 
Alice attracts the attention of the King; she becomes the fashion ; 
and Marmaduke then determines to desert Isabella. He goes to 
Alice; who, rather strangely for such a heroine of perfection, 
still desires to have him: she somewhat artfully leads him on to 
swear he never addressed or thought of Isabella, and then dis- 
misses him. lad the story ended here, with Wyvil’s exposure and 
the marriage of Alice and Challoner, all that need be said would 
be that there was much ado about little. But Mr. Hervert 
must have something new. Old Mr. Selby dies from breaking a 
blood-vessel, caused by the fury of his reproaches to Wyvil; and 
Alice makes a will, in which she leaves him a large legacy on cons 
dition of his marrying Isabella, sending him a “ touching” letter 
assuring him of her forgiveness, and intimating that she shall soon 
die; without which assurance, indeed, the legacy would have been 
of little use to Mr. Wyvil. His previous baseness is capped by the 
marriage; and Alice is represented as spiritless enough to go to 
see it. Before the ceremony is completed, she faints; the double 
amour of Mr. Wyvil is discovered; Isabella refuses him; Alice 
goes home and dies; Henry Challoner challenges Marmaduke ; 
and that worthy, after passing the night in a state of excitement, 
partly from remorse, partly from drink, walks out of a French win- 
dow, which he forgot was open, in pursuit of the shade of Alice; 
and, as the reporters say, “ is killed upon the spot.” 

Such is the substance of the story of Marmaduke Wyvil. Its melo- 
dramatic absurdity, however, is not the worst feature of the work; 
it displays a total want of perception of the qualities necessary to 
give interest to the characters of heroes and heroines of romance. 
‘The principal persons are never brought upon the scene to do any 
thing necessary to carry on the action, but they excite irritation or 
contempt, by baseness, meanness, folly, or impropriety. Nor is 
this redeemed by dramatic vigour or consistency. Mr. Herbert 
can delineate truly and sustain with correctness a common dia- 
logue on commonplace subjects; but whenever he rises to passion 
or emotion, the reader is forced to exclaim with Votratre, ‘ C’est- 
la le rhéteur qui parle.” But this fault, perhaps, may less ori- 
ginate in natural incapacity of depicting character, than in the 
writer's obvious deficiency in structural skill. The persons speak to 
carry on the author's contrivances for a story, not according to their 
own circumstances and alleged idiosyncracies. 

In despite of these gross and obvious defects, Marmaduke Wyvil 
exhibits considerable ability in the author. Mr. Herpert is read 
in the history of the times, and takes a just enough view of the 
historical matter which he introduces ; his incidental scenes or pic- 
tures exhibit great power of composition and force of touch,— 
though he may be charged with representing things not as they 
appear to the eye of the beholder, but as they are detected by the 
analyzer; so that he shows in his descriptions a succession of parts 
rather than a whole. And even in the midst of his worst, and, 
critically speaking, his most vicious scenes, his force of style still 
attends. For what kind of composition he is best fitted, we cannot 
tell—we suspect, for a series of independent scenes or sketches : but 
it is now tolerably clear that his want of structural power will ever 
prevent him from excelling as a first-rate novelist. 

From this peculiarity, a sample of the fiction may perhaps convey 
a higher idea of the work than its entire perusal. We cannot 
spare space for an entire scene, but we will take a few passages. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK. 

The last rank of the Royal Irish passed; and immediately behind them, 
mounted upon a Polish carriage-horse, dun-coloured, with a long white main 
and tail, a young man, richly dressed in a suit of dark brown velvet, cut in the 
fashion which has derived its modern name from the great Flemish painter, 
with russet leather buskins, and a superb cravat of Valenciennes lace, cantered 
lightly on. He wore no armour, nor even weapons, except an ordinary rapier 
hanging from an embroidered scarf; but in his hand he held a leading-statf or 
truncheon, and round his neck he bore a glittering chain with the efhiyy of St. 
George, and on the left breast of his mantle the diamond star of the Garter. 
He was above the middle height, graceful and slender in his person; and he 
rode easily and well, with a firm seat, and a delicate light hand: but, although 
very young at that time, the darkness of his complexion, his heavy eyebrows, 
and the hard and deeply-cut lines of his rigid and inflexible lineaments, caused 
him to appear many years advanced beyond his real age ; an impression which 
was in uo degree diminished by the harsh periwig of coarse black hair, which 
he wore under his low-crowned feathered hat, talling quite down upon his 
shoulders. 

Yet, though he was decidedly ill-favoured and harsh-featured, no person at 
that time could have failed to see that he was a man of consequence and cha- 
racter to match his dignity. There was a quickness in his clear dark eye, that 
spoke intelligence, and spirit, and high daring; there was a firm and resolute 
curve in the muscles of the close-set mouth, that promised an unflinching 
steadiness of purpose. 

Such was the Duke of York, as he was in the days of adversity—the steady 
and right councillor of his more vacillating brother; such was the Duke of 
York when he fought side by side with Turenne; such when he gave the 
promise, afterwards well fulfilled by skill and conduct and unquestioned valour, 
displayed as Lord High Admiral, against De Ruyter and the Dutch, ere 
power and pries'craft had debased his every quality of mind, until the con- 
queror of Opdam sank into the weak driveller and coward of the Boyne. 

WARFARE IN FRANCE, 1650. 

Continual skirmishes and constant cannonading now took place, and every 
opportunity that could be fancied was afforded for deeds of desperate and daring 
partisanship; and, what would seem most strange in these days, but was then 
deemed nothing unusual or remarkable, the residence of the Court being so 
near the scene of action, parties of gay non-combatants were constantly made 
up to ride or drive down to the eminences overlooking the scene of strife; so 
that scarcely an hour of the day passed without some gorgeous cavalcade, with 
gilded carriages and bright liveries, and even ladies of high rank among the 
number, being seen literally in the line of fire; while it was scarcely a less sin- 
gular feature of the times, that in the middle of a war of rebellion and civil 
discord, all extreme points of courtesy were insisted upon with the minutest 
etiquette; so that, in fact, there was little danger to the fair and gay amateurs, 
except from a chance shot or spent ball, which would now and then come 
ricochetting through the dust, and set them all a scampering. 

LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH IN YOUTH. 

- - - + Idare say he is in the gardens now - - - - But ha! what have we 
here ? he added, as a considerable bustle might be observed a little further up 
the walk, the people hurrying to and fro, and arranging themselves in lines on 
either hand: then, in a moment, as if in answer to the Count’s question, there 
came acry, “The King! the King! room for the King!” and, bowing cour- 
teously to all his subjects, and pausing now and then to speak to some one of 





the more distinguished, the young and splendid prince came slowly down the | 


avenue, attended by a band of courtiers as gallantly attired as can be fancied. 

_ Louis, who was at this time little advanced beyond the term of boyhood, was 
singularly, ay, wonderfully, handsome; not very tall, but splendidly pro- 
portioned; with a fine brilliant countenance, of somewhat Roman outline; a 
foreliead all bland expanse, yet broad and massive ; an eye, bright, penetrating, 
and undaunted as the eagle’s; a lip which could express an empire’s proud 
authority, but which was now wreathed in a sweet and fascinating smile; a 
gait at the same time easy and majestic; an air so wonderfully winning, that, 
when he chose it, no one on earth could resist its imperative seduction. Such, 
at that period, was the youth whose name was to be coupled for ull ages with 
every thing that relates to magnificence and grandeur, whether of war and 
glory or of pleasure and ostentation ; who certainly possessed beyond all others 
the regal power of winning hearts, as it were, by a word—of gaining, almost by 
a glance, man’s adoration, woman’s deep devotion. 

Of all the court there was no man so plainly dressed as the young Monarch. 
He wore his own rich chestnut hair in flowing ringlets, a coat of black velvet 
lined with white satin, with vest and breeches of the same material, without a 
particle of lace or embroidery, or chain of gold, or jewellery, or any other de- 
Coration, except a single star of superb brilliants on the left breast of the 
doublet, a pair of diamond buckles in his shoes, and a diamond hilt to his court 
rapier. His eye glanced rapidly from side to side, as he came up the walk, 
dwelling for a few moments complacently upon any face of more than ordinary 
beauty ; and, when he had come to the spot where Madame de Gondi stood, he 
came to a dead stop, looking full at Alice Selby. 

“ Ha!” he said, “our fair lady of Gondi, methinks you have a new face 
there! one that we have not seen at our court—one of the fair daughters of 
the noble house of Retz?” 

“ Not so, sire,” answered Henriette de Gondi, courtesying very low, at this 
unexpected civility. ‘ A young English lady, a cousin of my dear mother’s, 
who has been forced to fly from her country in consequence of loyalty to her 
King—Mademoiselle Selby. {had proposed to ask permission to present her to 
your Majesty on your next reception-day. She only arrived in your Majesty’s 
capital last evening.” 

“ We shall be happy always to receive so loyal and so fair a lady,” answered 
Louis, very graciously. ‘ Our lady mother also will be glad to see Mistress 
Selby.” And he was already moving onward, when he appeared to recollect 
something ; and, turning short round, ‘“ I presume,” he said, “you have re- 
ceived our commands, Madame, through our Lord Chamberlain, to attend our 
ball this evening, at the Louvre!” 

“T have not heard of it, sire,” she replied, when he interrupted her. 

« Artagnac, then, must have forgotten. Well, now you comprehend; and 
your fair cousin will accompany you.” And, with these words, the ladies 
curtesying low in token of assent, the Monarch and his train swept onward. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From July 7th to July 13th. 
Books. 

Personal Observations on Sindh, the Manners and Customs of its In- 
habitants, and its productive Capabilities; with a sketch of its his- 
tory, a narrative of recent events, and an account of the connexion of 
the British Government with that country to the present period. By 
T. Postrans, M.R.A.S., Bt. Captain, Bombay Army, and late Assistant 
to the Political Agent in Sindh and Biluchistan. 

Rome as it Was under Paganism and as it Became under the Popes. 
In two volumes. 

Some Account of the African Remittent Fever which occurred on board 
H. M. Steam-ship Wilberforce, in the River Niger, and whilst engaged 
on service on the Western Coast of Africa; comprising an Inquiry 
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into the Causes of Disease in Tropical Climates. By Morris 
Pricnett, M.D., &c., late Surgeon of H. M. S. Wilberforce. 

Letters of Mary Queen of Scots. Now first published from the originals, 
collected from various sources, private as well as public, with an 
Historical Introduction and Notes. By AGNes StaickLanp, Author of 
“ The Lives of the Queens of England.” In two volumes. 

The Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest ; with 
Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published from official records and 
other authentic documents, private as well as public. By AGNES 
SrrickLtanp. Volume VI. 

Dodd's Church History of England from the Commencement of the 
Sixteenth Century to the Revolution in 1688. With Notes, Additions, 
and a Continuation by the Reverend M. A. Tierney, E.R.S., FLSA. 
Volume V. 

Hydropathy. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of the Water Cure, 
shown to be in accordance with medical science and the teachings 
of common sense; illustrated with many important cases. By Epwarp 
Jounson, M.D., Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease.” With nine 
engravings, 

[An examination or exposition of the Cold Water Cure, in order to recom- 
mend its adoption in this country. The book consists of four parts; the first 
containing facts—that is, cages of cures, mostly performed by Priessnitz; 
the secoud and third parts consider Liepia’s theory of life, and the views of 
Dr. BiuvrNG on the origin of disease, in order to show that they both unde- 
signedly support the principle of hydropathy; the last section, which the 
author calls * Common Sense,” chiefly consists of a series of arguments drawn 
from the practices and health of various classes of society, especially of agri- 
cultural labourers. 

The book is plainly and popularly written, but with a confident determina- 
tion to support his own views, which by no means induces the same confidence 
in the promulgator on the reader's part. It is perhaps proper to observe that 
the author of this volume is not the celebrated Dr. James Jounson, but Dr. 
Epwarp Jounson. ] 

A Tribute to Hydropathy. By J. E. Eanpiry Witmor, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

[This tiny book very pleasantly gives an account of Mr. Witmor’s ex- 
periences touching the Water Cure at Siansted-Buvy, an institution for “ the 
votaries of hydropathy, about twenty-three miles from London, on the North- 
eastern Railway, and about four miles from the town of Ware.” Finding him- 
self very unwell, Mr. Witmor travelled thither on the recommendation of a 
friend ; and returned cured, after submitting to the hydropathic regulations 
and regimen; among which is an important but almost impracticable rule 
to thousands in this ecountry—“all mental exertion is absolutely forbidden.” 
The narrative of his sojourn at the house, and his account of the successive 
processes he submitted to, have some interest ; and though many may not be 
persuaded into the adoption of the cold-water cure by his enthusiasm, we 
think those who do attempt it will feel inclined to go to Stansted-Bury, or 
some other English establishment, rather than to Graefenberg, with its sordid 
table, such as Dr. Epwarp Jounson describes it. But if delicate people 
take our advice, they will avoid the experiment anywhere. | 

The Medical Friend; or Advice for the Preservation of Health. By 
James Pax'ron, M.D. 

[A little compendium of sensible advice respecting air, clothing, diet, drinking, 
and some pretty common habits—as bathing, snuff-taking. here is little 
new in the remarks—little but what may be found in popular medical 
writers on the subject: but the rules are put into a small compass, and The 
Medical Friend cau hardly be called a mere compilation. ‘The matter, though 
common property, belongs to Dr. PAxTon as well; and the touch of quaint- 
ness in his style renders his little book agreeable as well as informing. } 

The Cape of Good Hope and the Eastern Province of Algoa Bay, &c. &c.; 
with Statistics of the Colony. By Jonn Centiivres Cuase, Esq., a 
Settler of 1820, Secretary to the Society for Exploring Central Africa, 
Author of a Map of the Colony, &c. Edited by Mr. Josepn S. 
CHuRISTOPHERS. 

[ The greater part of this volume may be said to be statistics, in one form or 
other, compiled with a view to recommend the Cape of Good Hope, especially 
the Eastern District, as a favourable field for emigration. The book consists of 
three sections; the first containing a geographical description and history of the 
colony; the second part is of a miscellaneous character, embracing government, 
law, religion, agriculture, and trade—the last two very fully treated; the third 
section points out the advantages of the colony, and offers various hints and 
directions to emigrants; and, though not devoid of statistics, it is the least sta- 
tistical of the three. ] 

The Poctical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. With an Essay on his Lan- 
guage and Versitication, and an Introductory Discourse ; together with 
Notes and a Glossary. By Tuomas Tyrwairt. 

( This is another contribution by Mr. Moxon towards presenting our standard 
English literature in a compact form at a reasonable price. Here, in a single 
handsome volume, we have the whole cf Tyawuitt’s well-known edition of 
CHAUCER, with such few additional facts as later researches have discovered 
respecting the poet and his works. And it is to be borne in mind, that this is 
not merely a reprint of the Cunterbury Tales, but of all such poems as TyR~ 
WHITT finally considered were written by CHAUCcER, together with some of 
which he entertained suspicion. Besides this complete text, the prefaces and 
annotations contain all the facts that are known of the poet’s life, present 
a succinct view of the state of our language and literature before and during 
the times of Cuaucer, and give an explanation of particular difficulties, to- 
gether with some critical remarks on the origin and character of the poems; 
whilst the glossary not only explains the obsvlete words of Cuaucer, but 
serves, (as ‘l'yrwuiTt, in his first edition, observed such a work would before 
le began it,) as a dictionary of old English. ] 

Notes of a Tour through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and Arabia Petraa, to 
the Holy Land: including a Visit to Athens, Sparta, Delphi, Cairo, 
Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petra, &c. By E. Joy Morris, an American 
Traveller. With Notes, and an Appendix, by the English Publisher. 

[A cheap reprint of an American book of travels, over ground “traversed 80 
oft” that there is not much of freshness left, especially as Mr. Joy Morais, 
though a pleasant “ get-along” writer, bas no particular quality either of nature 
or learning to give originality to his observations and descriptions. The most 
remarkable points about bim are occasional touches of florid writing, with a 
pretty sprinkling of quotations from Byron, and the obvious though natural 
interest with which he regards every thing European, The appendix, by the 
English publisher, consists of Egyptian statistics, drawn up from Lane and 
Wivkinson: the notes, by the same hand, are corrective not of the facts but 
of the sentiments of Mr. Morais. } 

Nature; Napoleon's Entry into Hades; and other Poems. By Bensa- 
min WALE. 

[ Nature, the principal poem in this little volame of homely typography, is a 
reflecto-descriptive poem suggested by a country ramble in a summer's day. 
Tie reflections comparing warlike greatness with natural beauties, seem to 
have been suggested by SHELLEY’s Queen Mab; to which the versification of 
Nature bears some resemblance: but, amidst a mass of imitative though clever 
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and fluent generality, a passage on the love of flowers is worth noting, as a 
picture fresh both in conception and execution. ] 
Launcelot of the Lake; a Tragedy, in fiveacts. By C.J. Risetamuccer. 
Tecumseh ; or the West Thirty Years Since. A Poem. By Georce 
H. Covron. 
Bible Events. First series. MWlustrated with pictures designed by Hans 
Howser. Edited by Fenix Summerty. (The Home Treasury.) 
Little Red Riding Hood. An entirely new edition. With new pictures 
by an eminent artist. Edited by Fenix Summerty. (The Home 
Treasury.) 
[ The elegant style in which these little books for children are got up, and the 
pretty coloured prints that illustrate them, are their chief attractions, The 
new pictures of “ Little Red Riding Hood” are admirable for their homely 
simplicity, and just the kind of designs to take the fancy of a child: Hot- 
BEIN’s Bible-cuts are too quaint, we fear, to please the young; to whom the 
old German style is likely to prove a stumblingblock : children cannot be ex- 
pected, like adults, to make allowance for the age and country in which the 
arvist lived. ] 
Popular Tales and Legencs. 
[A selection of Fairy tales and romantic legends, including German and other 
national and local superstitions, both of a droll and mystical character; 
Bowdlerized on account of the young readers for whom this pretty and amusing 
little volume is intended. The object of the editor has bcen to furnish an in- 
nocent recreation calculated to awaken the imaginative faculties, and create a 
thirst for the marvellous and mysterious in youthful minds, asa relief to the 
too exclusive cultivation of the perceptive and reasoning powers. } 
The Redbreast, and other Tales. From the German. 
The Bird’s Nest, and other ‘Tales. From the German. 
[Nice little moral tals for cildren. ] 
The Rhine; from the French of Victor Huco. By D. M. Airp, 
Author of “ The Student’s French Grammar,” &c. 


SerRIALs. 


Austria. By J.G. Kou. Intwo parts. Part Il. (Foreign Library.) | 


Thoruten’s History of the British Empire ia India, Voi. V. Part 1V. 
PERIODICALS. 

British and Foreign Review, No. XXX. 

British Quarterly Journal of Dental Surgery, No. I. 

North of England Magazine for July, 

IttusTRATED Works AND Prints. 

Felix Summerly’s Handbook for the National Gallery ; with Reminiscences 
of the most celebrated Pictures, drawn from the originals, by Jonny, 
James, and WinniAm LINNELL, 

[An explanatory and illustrated catalogue of the pictures in the national col- 
lection ; not only useful in the gallery, but serviceable in recalling the charac- 
teristics of the most remarkable works, ‘The design and arrangement of light 
and dark of the pictures are given with painter-like spirit and feeling in the 
numerous wood-cuts and glypbographs ; which, small and rough as they are, 
convey vivid impressions of the composition and effect of the originals. They 
are exccuted by the sons of Mr. Linneti; who bave shown themselves worthy 
pupils of their father, to whose teaching they do honour, 

In a prefatory advertisement, Mr. Henry Cove makes a statement in which 
Mr. Josern Hume cuts a very sbabby figure. It appears that the “ Penny 
Catalogue” which the Member for Montrose vaunted in his place in Parlia- 
ment of having printed at his own expense, pro bono publico, was actually pi- 
rated from one of the cheap catalogues of Fenix SuMMERLY: he it was who first 
published popular handbooks at a penny, threepence, and sixpence respectively, 
which were subsequently pirated by an Old Bailey firm, and called “ Mr. 
Hume’s Catalegues.”’} 

Roberts’s Sketches in the Holy Land, Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. Part X. 

PAMPHLETS. 

An Account of some remarkable Applications of the Electric Fluid to the 
Useful Arts by Mr, Alexander Bain; with a Vindication of his claim 
to be the first inventor of the Electro-magnetic Printing Telegraph, 
and a'so of the Electro-magnetic Clock. By Joun Frinvatson, Esq., 
Actuary of the National Debt Office, and Government-calculator. 

[ Mr. Barn’s ingenious and beautiful inventions, the Electro-magnetic Clock 
and Printing Telegraph, are fully described and illustrated by diagrams in 
this publication. It also sets forth the grounds on which he rests his claim to 
priority of invention, in a full and satisfactory manner; and combats, we think 
successfully, the opposition to them : others also may have entertained the idea 
of similar applications of Electro-magnetic agency, but it is pretty clear that 
to Mr. Barn belongs the merit of putting it into a practical shape, and this by 
his own unassisted ingenuity and mechanical skill. ] 

The Real Monster Evil of Ireland. By Aucustus G. STAPLeTon, 
Esq., formerly Private Secretary to the Right Honourable George 
Canning. 

A Memoir on the North-eastern Boundary, in connexion with Mr. Jay’s 
Map. By the Hon. ALBert Gacuatin, LL.D., &c., formerly one 
of the Commissioners under the ‘Treaty of Ghent, Minister to Great 
Britain, &c. Together with a Speech on the same subject by the Hon. 
DanreL Wesster, LL.D., Secretary of State, &c., delivered at a 
special meeting of the New York Historical Society, 15th April 1843. 
Illustrated by a copy of the “ Jay Map.” 

Strictures on the Speech of Lord Ducie on the Corn laws ; delivered at the 
meeting held at the Hall of Commerce, in the City of London, on Mon- 
day 29th May 1843. 

Defeat of the Anti-Corn-law League in Huntingdonshire. The Speech of 
Mr. Georce Game Day on that occasicn, at Huntingdon, 17th June 
1843; with Notes and Additions. 

Facts and Observations relative to the Influence of Manufactures upon 
Health and Life. By Dantev Nose, M.R.C.S., &c. 





Nore. 

We have received a complimentary note from Mr. Purnam, of the 
American publishing-house of WiLEy and Putnam, politely calling our 
attention to an inaccuracy in the notice of the American Book Circular, 
and asking for a reconsideration of The New Purchase and Change for 
the American Notes, as “ there is a chance that they have not been 
fairly read.” 

The inaccuracy Mr. Putnam has a right to have corrected: it is 
this. It was incorrect to say that “ the compiler of the American Book 
Circular asserted that many of the writers [in his catalogue] are not 
known in this country.” In strictness, this was an interpretation from 
facts—from the number of books we never saw or heard of, with a sort 
of admission of the inferiority of some. But though loose and inaccu- 
rate in terms, it was substantially accurate as regards the conclusion we 
drew from it. We cannot now entertain the point in dispute between 
the Americans and Mr. A.ison, and “ the abundance of other fucts the 
compiler might quote.” Our space would fail if we were to admit 
elaborate discussions on every passing opinion we may incidentally 














give. But on this one we still agree with ALIson—that an European 
reputation is necessary to the American author, just as the verdict of 
the Metropolis is required to stamp the celebrity of an actor. This 
opinion may be erroneous, and Mr. Purnam or anybody else has an 
undoubted right to hold it so. 

We make no remark on the request for “ reconsideration,” beyond 
observing, that, familiar as we are with the “inordinate desires” of the 
genus irritabile, we never met with such a demand before; for it is evi- 
dently impossible to grant it. Our columns and our staff must be 
doubted or tripled if every author or bookseller were to have a “ ree 
consideration ” till the notice satisfied him. 

In reference to the “ reading,” it must be obvious that we do not 
undertake to read every page of the multitudinous publications to which 
we append notes. A fair and sufficient examination and perusal to 
discover their scope and perceive their character, is all we pretend 
to do: some books are not designed for reading, and some could not be 
read. In the case of The New Purchase and the Change for the Ameri- 
can Notes, we were in a condition to pass a harsher judgment than we 
expressed. They were not cursorily dismissed because they were not 
* fairly read,” but because reading assigned to them their proper place, 
and convinced us that elaborate notice would be elaborate censure, with- 
out weight of character to justify the pains or the space. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE CARTOONS IN WESTMINSTER HALL 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

On Monday, the public wiil be admitted free to view the Cartoons in 
Westminster Hall. The exhibition will be open daily from nine in the 
morning till seven in the evening, Saturdays and Sundays excepted; 
on Saturdays, admission may be had after two o’clock on payment of @ 
shilling. 

The visiters during the past fortnight have been very numerous, and 
the receipts must have placed at the disposal of the Commission a sum 
sufficient to reward a few of the most deserving among the competitors 
who have not been distinguished by the award of the Government 
premiums. It has been suggested that an equal division of the amount 
among the unsuccessful candidates might be acceptable to some artists 
who have incurred expenses for models, &e. which they could ill afford: 
but this would be converting into a charitable dole what ought to be 
bestowed as an honorary distinction, earned by merit: moreover, a 
division among so many would make the sum apportioned to each too 
trivial to be acceptable. A prize must be valueless indeed which is not 
worth some sacrifice to attain it. 

Before calling attention to the most noticeable cartoons next after 
those which obtained the prizes, it may be well to remind the reader, 
that they are to be regarded only as evidences of the ability of the 
artists, not as designs intended for the Houses of Parliament: indeed 
it is not likely that any one of the prize cartoons will be executed in 
fresco. The object of this competition was merely to ascertain what 
talent British artists possessed for producing designs of elevated cha- 
racter, on a grand scale, suited to architectural decoration; and the 
artists were left to choose any subjects that struck their fancy, from the 
History of England, Suakspere, Spenser, and Mitton. English 
history has furnished suljects for seventy-five cartoons; of which ten 
relate to the introduction of Christianity ; Caractacus, Boadicea, Alfred, 
and Cesar’s invasion, each forms the subject of five designs ; and several 
other points of history are hit upon by two or more designers. SPENSER 
has supplied themes for a dozen cartoons, SHAKsPERE for sixteen, and 
Mitton for thirty—of which last scarcely one is worthy of the poet: 
History fares best. 

7, St. George Immediately after the Death of the Dragon, is an impos- 
ing composition, of numerous figures, in the quaint Gothic style of the 
old tapestries, and marred by some queer heads; but it nevertheless 
evinces powers of no ordinary kind. 110, The Baron’s League, is still 
more German in style and heavy in composition: both are designed 
upon the principles that govern monumental painting, though too much 
in the uncouth fashion of the middle ages. 92, St. Augustine Preach- 
ing to the Britons, is an impressive design in a sculpturesque style, 
unsuited to painting: it looks like a design for a bas-relief. 118, 
Edward the Black Prince Entering London with John King of France his 
Prisoner, though the expression be turgid and the drawing exaggerated, 
is a good example of the avoidance of those peculiarities that charac- 
terize the Gothic, sculpturesque, and modern florid manners. The true 
architectonic style, in which a severe simplicity and the repose of gran- 
deur are produced by groups well massed and orderly arranged—a 
parallelism in the leading lines of the composition, physiognomies dis- 
tinguished by nationul character and elevated sentiment, and a pervad- 
ing gravity of purpose and earnestness of expression—is in no one in- 
stance completely attained : the two prize cartoons, Caractacus, (84,) by 
G. F. Warts, and First Trial by Jury, (105,) by C. W. Cops, approach 
nearest to itin spirit. ‘The Cartoons of RapHaet at Hampton Court 
are the finest examples of the architectonic style ; and those of ANDREA 
MANTEGNA, in the same palace, are the next best in this country: the 
Last Supper of Leonarvo pa Vinctr is a striking and beautiful instance 
of the kind of composition suited to monumental painting. 16, The 
Death of King Lear, is drawn in a large and broad style, with power 
and simplicity; and it has fine expression: but the composition is too 
picturesque for architectural decoration. ‘The same objection applies 
to 122, The Plague of London, in which the dying and dead are heaped 
together in ostentatious confusion: the Bishop standing before the 
cross, praying with uplifted eyes and hands, is most impressive, and 
evinces a far higher sentiment than is manifested in any other portion 
of this cartoon; which is boldly drawn. 120, Edward the Third Re- 
voking the Sentence of Death passed upon the Burgesses of Calais, is re- 
markable for quietude, simplicity of treatment, and an air of remoteness 
of time and place: some of the heads of the burgesses are admirable, 
though their expression is too subdued for that of men suddenly restored 
as it were from death to life: Edward and his Queen are not so good. 
The great defect in this cartoon is the meagre style of drawing, and the 
want of massing in the composition; each figure seems isolated, as 
though imprisoned in its own outline. 74, Boadicea, Queen of the 
Iceni, Animating the Britons, is the best design of this subject, inasmuch 
as the incident is simply and naturally told: the Britons appear to be 
excited by the address of Boadicea, whose look and action are expres- 
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sive and appropriate: but the drawing is deficient in vigour, and the 
composition, otherwise good, does not convey an idea of an assembled 
people. 103, Alfred in the Danish Camp, displays some clever draw- 
ing and grouping ; but the Alfred is a ludicrous failure. There is some 
powerful drawing also in 102, Alfred the Great Liberating the Wives and 
Children of his Enemies: Alfred, however, has too much the look of a 
Roman general, and the design wants unity of purpose and sentiment. 
98, The Introduction of Christianity into England—St. Augustine's First 
Interview with Ethelbert, is asimple and graceful composition, but too tame 
and lifeless in character and expression. 27, Constance in the Tent of 
the French King, is noticeable for the strong expression in the face of 
the injured Queen, though it is of a theatrical character: the figures in 
the background are in a graver style, but the heads are deficient in cha- 
racter. ‘There is a feeling of classic elegance shown in the small car- 
toon, 137, The Bark of the Prosperous, which entitles it to notice, and 
indicates refined taste and skill in design on the part of its author. 

We have studiously refrained from giving the names of the artists, 
though many have been mentioned, and the style of others is sufficiently 
recognizable ; being unwilling to throw aside the incognito which some 
who have been unsuccesful may desire to preserve: moreover, this is an 
exhibition in which names are of very inferior importance. It is but 
just to the Royal Academicians, however, to state that only four or 
five members of that body have competed; and these are, with one 
exception, not known as designers. Messrs. EASTLAKE and Erry, the 
former as secretary, and the latter as one of the judges, have been 
precluded er officio from entering into the competition ; and we have 
reason to believe, that neither Messrs. Briacs, Hersert, Les ir, 
Mac.ise, Murreapy, nor RepGrave have sent in cartoons: in fact, 
the power of the Academy in design has not been put forth. There are 
other designers of acknowledged ability, including Messrs. CaTTer- 
MOLE, JosePH Nasu, and Freperick Tay er, who have withheld their 
contributions; and the present competition should be regarded rather as 
a manifestation of rising talent and young ambition than as a display 
of the matured ability of the British school. 

We could have wished for the credit of this the first trial of strength 
on the part of the English painters, that the veterans had entered the 
field; but as it is, the purpose of the competition is answered: untried 
and unknown talent has been developed, and the number of artists who 
are entitled to be intrusted with commissions for designs to adorn the 
new Houses of Parliament has been extended. 

The next step will be to determine what painters are to be called 
upon to furnish coloured cartoons for the frescoes, and to settle with 
the artists the subjects to be treated by each, and the places on the 
walls of the new building that the pictures are to occupy. The fitness 
and durability of fresco we regard as a point settled: there can be no 
doubt of its superiority, in both these respects, to any other mode of 
monumental painting. The technical skill requisite to copy their 
coloured cartoons on the wet plaster the artists might soon acquire: the 
manipulation of fresco is easily learned. The diflicuity consists in the 
necessity for rapid and certain execution, fresco not admitting of re- 
touching; but, the design being drawn and coloured on paper the size 
of the picture, the outline is traced on the wall mechanically, and the 
painter has only to follow his original—which any one expert in the 
use of the brush and pigments could do, 

The prize cartoons are about to be published by Messrs. LoncMan 
and Co., who have purchased the copyrights of them from their re- 
spective artists. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 

On the 30th June, at Borrowstone House, Kine: rline O'Neill, the Lady of Captain 
C. K. Jounston, of a daughter. 

On the 3d July, at Peel Heath, Hillingdon, the Lady of James Cucutertony, Esq., of 
Madras, of a daughter. 

On the 5th, at Stradsett Hall, the Lady of Wiit1am Baaae, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 8th, at Ewshot House, Hants, the Wife of G. K. Rickarps, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at the Villetta, near Emsworth, Hampshire, the Lady of Captain Wit- 
114M Cross’, of a son. 

On the 9th, at North Ockenden Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Ricuarp Crert, of 
@ son. 

On the Lith, in Park Street, the Lady Rosert Grosvenor, of a daughter. 

On the llth, at Kirklees Park, the Lady of Sir Gtorce Armytace, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

On the 11th, at Enham Honse, Hants, the Hon. Mrs. Prowse, of a son. 

On the Lith, at the Rectory, Barkstone, near Grantham, the Wile of the Rev. Henry 
CLEvELAND, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Cambridge Street, the Lady of Wittram Snee, Sergeant at-Law, of 
@ son. 

On the 13th, at St. Audrew’s, Biggleswade, Mrs. Joun N. Foster, of a son. 

At Alveston, Warwickshire, the Lady of T. D. AcLanp, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 31st May, at Chambly, near Montreal, Canada. Taomas Rrcwarp Mitts, Esq., 
eldest son of William Mills, Esq., of Saxham Hall, Suffolk, to Entry, third and only 
surviving daughter of the late Hon. Samuet Hart, Seignior of Chambly. 

On the 28th June, at the British Embassy, Brussels, Joan SrepHen Dwyer, Esq., of 
Castle Counel, Stradbally, Limerick, to Frances ANNE, youngest daughter of the late 
Joun Git. Esq., R.N. . 

On the 4th July, at Edinburgh, James D. Fornes, Esq., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh, to Aticra, eldest daughter of Georae Wavu- 
CHOPE, Esq. 

On the 7th, at Leatherhead, Henny Maven, Esq., to Georatna Avausta, daughter 
of Colonel Datxxwater Betuune, of Thorncroft. 

On the 8th, Joun Wentworts Austen, Esq., Lieutenant in her Majesty's Seventy- 
eighth Highlanders, son of Sir Henry E. Austen, of Shalford House, near Guildford, 
Surrey, to Exriza Anse, ouly daughter of the late Lieuteuaut-General Puttpot. 

On the &th, at Osmington, Dorset the Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A., of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Ropexr SerreLt Woop, of 
Osmington. 

Ou the llth, at Witchampton, Dorset, the Rev. G.J. Coriiyson, Vicar of Swanborne, 
Bucks, to Sopu1a Loutsa, daughter of the late Captain W. H. Creatuer, of the First 
Ceylon Regiment, and for many years Deputy-Judge Advocate of that island. 

On the Lith, at Sutton Veney, Wilts, the Rev. Cuarres T. Scorr, Rector of Shading- 
field, Suffolk, to ArsBenna, second daughter of Wiittam Davison, Turina, D.D., 
Rector of Sutton Veuey and Vicar of Fisherton Delamere, Wilts. ’ . 

On the }ith, at Fulham, Captain Lovurs, R.N., son of Rear Admiral Sir John Louis, 
Bart., to Mary, third daughter cf Jonny Danten, Esq., of Parsou’s Green. , 

On the Lith, at Paddington, Lieutenant-Colonel Bartz, of the Hon. East Ind‘a 
Company's Service, to Ema, youngest daughter of the late Major General Sir Witu1am 
Dovoras, K.C.H., of Timpencean, Roxburghshire. 

On the 13th, at St. George's. Hanover Square, ARTHUR, second son of Sir Harry 
Marnwarino. Bart., of Peover Hall, Captain sixty-sixth Regiment, to Emma Exizasetu, 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. Penuam Warren, M.D. 

Ona the Isth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Jonny Ratpa Miupanke, Esq., her 
Majesty's Secretary of Embassy at Vienna, only son of Sir John P. Milbanke, Bart., 
boy Emizy, third daughter of the late Joun Mansrietp, Esq., of Diggeswell, Welwyn, 

erts. 














Ou the 13th, at Triuity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. James Cecit Wynter, Rector 
of Gatton, to Maroarer. daughter of George Lyann, Esq. MP. 

On the 13th, at Stoke Damerel, Devon, Comma:der F. W. Austen, R.N., eldest son 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Francis Austen, K.C.B., to Frances Parmer, youngest daughter 
of Captain Austen, R.N., C.B. 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th May, at Mandarie, in Kutch, drowned whilst bathing, Lieutenant Were 
LINGTON CampBEtt, of the Second European Bombay Native Infantry, seventh son of 
Archibald Campbell, Esq., late of the Mount Harrow, Middlesex ; in his 19:h year. 

On the Sth, at Landour, from illness brought on by privation and fatigue in the late 
campaign in Afghanistan, Lieutenant Colonel Tuomas Skinner, a Companion of the 
Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, eldest son of tbe late Lieat. General Skinner. 

On the 28d, at Pernambuco, Jonn Loupon, Esq., M.D., Surgeon, R.N. 

On the 13th June, at Naples, Louisa, Relict of the late Sir Francis Joun Heagt- 
wex., Bart.; in her 65th year. 

On the 30th, at Penmark Vicarage, Glamorgaushire, the Rev. Jounx Ropert CasBeRp, 
Rector of St. Athaw, in the same county. 

On the 2d July, at Old Brompton, the Rev. Frenertck Mavupe, M.A., Incumbent of 
Longridge, Lancashire; in his 07th year. 

Ou the 3d, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Martanne Arrieck, Wife of ANpRew Scott, Esq., W.S. 

On the 5h, at Bath, Sir Caartes Eraenstoxe Niautincare, Bart., late of Kuees- 
worth Hall, Cambridge; in his 59th year. 

On the 7th, in St. Alban’s Place, Loudon, James MacpovatE, Esq., M.D., Deputy- 
Tuspector General of Army Hospitals; in his 64th year. 

On the Sth, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Epwaro Kempson, E:q., Barrister-at-Law ; in 
his 41st year. 

On the Lith, at Richmond, Loursa, in her own right Countess of MansrFtvLp, county 
of Nottingham, third daughter of Charles, ninth Lord Catheart, Widow of David. second 
Earl of Mansfield, county of Middlesex, and, secondly, of the Hon. Robert Fulk Gre- 
ville, third son of Francis, first Earl of Warwick; in her 83th year. 

Ou the 12th, Josran Wepgewoop, Exq., of Maer, Staffordshire; in his 73d year. 


" if 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, July 14.—4th Reg. Drag. Guards---Lieut. F. W. Arkwright to be Capt. 
by porchase, vice Leigh, who retires; Cornet M. L. Blake to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Arkwright; E. H. Lane, Gent., to be Cornet by purchase, vice Blake. 4th Light 
Drags.—Lieut. A. Low to be Capt. by purchase, vice Agnew, who retires; Cornet G, 
J. Brown to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Low; G. R. Edgell, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Brown. 1ith Light Drags.—Cornet and Adj. H. Hanson, to have the 
rauk of Lieut. ; Cornet F. S. Corrance to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pitt, who retires ; 
W. J.J. A. Sinclair, Gent. to be C rnet, by purchase, vice Corrance. Ist or Gren. 
Reg. Foot Gaards—Brevet Col. C. F. R. Lascelles to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Col. Ellis, dee.; Brevet Col. T. Drake, from half pay unattached, to be Capt. and 
Lieut.- Col. vice Lasceiles; Lieut. and Capt. C. W. Ridley to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice Drake, who retires; Ensignand Lieut. E. W. Pakenham to be Lieut. 
and Capt. by purchase, vice Ridley; Eusigu the Hou. F, J. Fitzroy, from the loth 
Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Pakenham. Ist Foot-- Lieut.-Col. R, 
Mallen, from half pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice G. A. Wetherall, who ex- 
changes; Capt. T. M. Byrne, from half pay unattached, to be Capt. vice J. Mullen, 
who exchanges: Brevet Major G. Beil to be Major, without purchase, vice R. Mallen, 
promote; Lient. C. Curtis to be Capt. vice Bell; Eus yn C. E. Davenport to be 
L’eut. vice Curtis; Eusigu J. Fleming, from the 82d Foot, to be Ensigu. vice Lloyd, 
who exchanges : Geut. Cadet W. F. Scott. from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice 
Daveuport. 12th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. W. Chambers, M.D., from the 70th Foot, to 
be Assist.-Surg. vice Robertson, promoted on the Staff. 55:h Foot — Brevet Lieut,-Col, 
N. Maclean to be Major, without purchase, vice Fawcett, deceased; Lieut. T. A. He- 
riot to be Captaiu, vice Maclean; Ensign J. Maguire to be Lieut. vice Heriot; Gent, 
Cadet}J. G. Dou Marshall from the Royal Mil, Coll. to be Ensign, vice Maguire. 82d 
Foot—Eusign T. D. Lloyd, fr.m the ;st Foot, to be E s‘gn, vice Fleming, who ex- 
changes 86th Foot—Lieut.-Col. A. S. H. Aplin, from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice Bouverie, who exchanges. 89th Foot—Lieut.-Col. J. W. Bouverie, from the 86th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-C.l. vice Aplin, who exchanges. 92d Foot—Staff Surg. of the 
Second Class T. Foss to be Surg. vice Palmer, promoted on the Staff. 

Staff—Brevet Col. G. A. Wetherall, of the lst Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant-General 
to the Forces serving in Canada, vice Lieut.-Col, Eden, appointed Assist.-Adjt.-Gen, 
in Noth Britain. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. C. Q. Palmer, from the 92d Foot, to be Staff: Surg. of the First 
Class, vice A. Armstrong, who retires upon halt-pay. Assist..Surg. W. Robertson, 
M D., from the 12th Foot, to be Staff Surg. of the Second Class, vice Foss, appointed 
to the 92d Foot, 

Memorandum—The surname of the Ensign appointed to the 44th Regiment of Foot, 
on the 7th of July, 1840, is Faussett, and uot Taussett. The surname of the Cornet 
and Sub.-Lieut. appointed to the 1st Regt. of Life Guards, oa 7th July, is Streatfeild, 
and uot Streatfield. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hulse and Co. Birmingham, refiners— Lethbridge and Saldorf, Plymouth, ships 
brokers—Wilson and Co. Widues, near St. He!en’s, oil-mauufacturers ; as far as regards 
J. Wilson—Taylor, and Co. Diss, Norfolk, attornies; as far as regards T, L. Taylor— 
Taylor, and Co. Bankside, colour manufacturers — Beckford and Ranken, Finsbury 
Cireus— Pideock, and Co. Kivgswinford, Staffordshire, glass-manufacturers — Law- 
rance and Daniell, Bourn, Lincolushire, common-brewers — Kidd and Swaysland, 
Brighton, preservers of subjects of natural history—Ridgill and Kewarth, Tickill, York- 
shire, plumbers—Jones and Co. Preston, ironfounders—Goode and Son, Birmiugham, 
brushmakers—Allbut and England, Meridon, Warwickshire, schoolmistresses— Jones 
and Holt, Halifax. straw-bonnet makers—Nichols and Co. Manchester, calico-printers 
—Rarues Brothers, Liverpool, and Barnes and Co, Port Philip, merchauts—Simpson 
and Co. Manchester, starch-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. B. Hodgson—Chawuer 
and Hopkins, Leicester, hcsiers—Clemeuts and Ross, Carshalton, surgeons—E. and J. 
Haut, Upper Easton, uear Bristol, comb-maunfacturers— Liverpool and Loudou Ship- 
ping Company — Cockrell aud Keading, Stoke Newington —Glover and Bromilow, 
Liverpool, comm’‘ssion-agents—J. and W. H. Walker, Birmingham, stvel-pen manu- 
facturers — Gruzelier and Durant, Plymouth, dressmakers—Sanderson and Radford, 
Silver Street, cigar manufacturers—E. aud J. Parsons, Beckley, Sussex, schoolmasters 
—Tauner and Casning, Devizes, attornies—Gisborne aud Co, Bombay, merchants— 
T. and J. Potts, Newcastle upon Tyne, linendrapers — Clapbarn and Co. Norwich, 
shawl manulfacturers—Wilson and Son, Greek Street, Suhc, mahogany mercbants— 
Rowlands and Corfield, St. Chad, Shropshire, iroufounders— Middleton and Son, Mon- 
trose, plumbers - Souter aud Shepherd, Aberdeen, wholesale druggists; as far as 
regards 1). Souter—Rylands and Co. Warrington, wire drawers ; as far as regards N, 
Greening and J. Rylands, sen.—W., A. and G. Ridpath, Lower Thames Street, 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Gearing, Coldharbour Lane, earpeuter—Methven, Enfield, fishmonger— Franklyn, 
Bermoudsey New Road, cut of busiuess— Champion, Fostou, Yorkshire, shopkeeper— 
Hutton, Bradford, Yorkshire, cloth mauufacturer— Boulton, Rotherham, victualler— 
Pick, Huddersfield, jourveyman-painter— Hardwick, Arthur Street, Grays Inn Road, 
grocer—Grifliths, Manchester, hat manufacturer—Castell, Hvok Norton, Oxfordshire, 
schoolmaster—Bates, Stoke upon-Trent, drug-vender— Curtis, Bayswater, livery-stable- 
keeper —Bridgland, Sydenham, carpeuter—Asprey, Fucnival’s lun, attorney—Wroe, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstap'’er— Greaves, Newark-upon Trent, cora-dealer—Wild, 
Manchester, poulterer—Short, Mauchester, commission agent. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Greatsarcn, G. junior, Neweastle under Lyne, cabinet-maker, 

Hopkins, J., Dover Road, Bermondsey, currier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Binttxesiry, Samver junior, Harwich, merchant, to surrender July 20, Aug. 18: 
solicitors, Messrs. Chilton aud Acland, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Gra- 
ham, Basinghall Strect. z 

Coneman, Tomas, St. Albans, licensed victualler, July 24, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr- 
Parry, Baldwin Court, Cloak Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Dorrat, Bexsamin, Madeley, Shropshire, mercer, July 22, Aug. 16: solicitor, Mr. 
Potts, Iron Bridge, Shropshire ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

East, WitttaM, Spalding, Lincolnshire, builder, July 2i : solicitors, Messrs. Carter 
and Sou, Spalding ; aud Messrs. Gem aud Sou, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Christie, Birmingham. 

Gairritus, Cuartes Henry, Enfield, draper, July 13, Aug. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Shearman and Slater, Great Tower Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Granpvety. Groroe, and Hices, James Brooxssank, Charlotte Row, Mausionhouse, 
bi l-brokers, July 19, Aug. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Tilleard and Son, Old Jewry ; official 
assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arm Yard. 
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Staaa, THomas. Manchester, merchant, July 26. Aug. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Makin- 
sou and Sauders, Middle Temple ; and Messrs. Atkinson and Saunders, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Weop, Jonx, Manchester, baker, July 24, Aug. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Bower and 
Back, Chancery Laue; and Mr. Varratt junior, Manchester; official assiguee, Mr. 
Stanway, Manchester. DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 3, Oliver and York, Stony Stratford, bankers— Aug. 1, Tomlin and Man, St. 
Michael's Alley, Cornnill, merchants— Aug. 1, Gibson, Great Surrey Street, grocer— 
Aug. 1, Dyer, Cooper's Row, Tower Hill, wine merchant Aug. 1, Hall, Fulham, 
pawnbroker— Ang. 1, Mackenzie, King’s Arms Yard, merchaut—Aug. 3, Johus, Red 
Lion Court, printer—July 21, Carey. Nottingham, hatter — July 31, Russell, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, innkeeper—Aug. 8, Nash and Tomlinson, York, mustard manufacturers 
—Aug. 9, Dickson, Thirsk, Yorkshire. linendraper—Aug. 14, Wood aud Sons, Birstal, 
machine. makers—Anug. 4, Bourne, Liverpool, cotton broker—Aug. 5, Bottomley, 
Delph, Yorkshire, woollen mavufacturer—Ang. 4. Joues, Cardiff, ship-builder—Aug. 
8, Elvins, Warwick, innkeeper—Aug. 3, Vardy, Wolverhampton, brassfuunder—Aug. 
3, Showell, Birmingham, bookseller, 

CERTIFICATES 
Tu be granted. unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dy of meeting. 

Aug. 3, Collings. Southampton, perfumer—Aug. 1, Shaw. Camden Town, builder — 
Aug. 1, Flowers, Hammersmith, anctioneer—Ang. 8, Corp, Yarmouth, merchaut— 
Aug. 1, Speyer and Sehubach, Holborn, tailors—Anyg. 1, Turmaine, Canterbury, 
porter merchant —Aug. 1, Quickfall, Neweastle-upon-Ty ne, draper—Aug. 4, Thomas, 
York, victualler—Aug. 5, Ryalls, Sheffield, vessel-owner—Aug. 2, Singleton, Liver- 
pool, merechavt— Aug. 3, Conn, Gwennap, Cornwall, arsenic- ‘manufacturer—Aug. 3, 
Spence, Alford, Lincolnshire, gas-manufacturer— Aug. 4, Elvins, Warwick, grocer— 
Ang. 11, Prime, Keele, Staffordshire, maltster— Ang. 2, Pitt, Westbromwich, hatter. 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Aug. 

Deakin, Dawley, Shropshire, grocer — Eardley, Neweastle- under Lyme, iat manu- 
facturer—Price, Pilgrim Street, warehousemau—Herridge, Upper Wharton Street, 
builder— Budd, Birmingham, cigar-merchant—Rolph, New Bridge Street, merchant— 
Spivey, Kirkheaton, Y. rkshire, provision-dealer—Harringtou aud Pattinson, Wood- 
bank, Cumberland, calico-printers—Borton, York, banker— Cullis, Clun, Shropshire, 
chemist— Reynolds, London Road, draper—Davison, Sunderland, cabinetmaker— 
Gibbs, Great Yarmouth, tavern keeper - Carter, Burford, Shropshire, cattle-sa!esman 
—Bell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fruiterer—Haughton, Blackburn, cotton-spinner— 
Sealby, Keswick, edge,tool-manufacturer— Peters, Merstham, coal-merchant—Fletcher, 
Eastington, Gloucestershire, clothiers— Eyre, Gainsborough, corn-merchaut, 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Clapham, J., Leeds, victualler; first div. of 8s., July i7, and any subsequent day; 
Mr. Young, Basinghall Street, Leeds—Rogers, H., Dartmouth, wine-merchant; fiual 
div. of 64d., July 24, and any subsequent day ; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter —Sayer, W., 
Liverpool, stone-mason ; first div. of 8s. 1d., July 12, aud any subsequent Wednesday ; 
Mr. Follett, Liverpool — Stretch, J., and Whi: arton, R., Nottingham, engineers; first 
div. of 6s., any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham— Jaues, T., Hockceliffe, Bedford- 
shire, farmer; first div. ¢ 28.7 7d., July 12, 19,26; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry—Harris, 
T. F., Great Portlant Street, draper; ‘first div. of 3s.1d., July 12, 19, 26; Mr. Tur- 
quand, Old Jewry— Kearse, W., Bel ave Place, W alworth Road, tailor; second div. 
ot 6d., July 12, 19,26; Mr. Turquand, Old 9 ag yg J., Stewkley, Bucking- 
hamshire, grocer; first div. of ls. 4d., July 12, 26; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry — 
Crowther, J., Huddersfield, miller; first div. of re July 13, and any subsequent Tues- 
day or Thursday; Mr, Freeman, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Hegre, J., Dechmout, Linlithgowshire, wright, July 18, Aug. 12, 


Friday, July 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Thatcher and Tieeby, New Street, Dorset Square, builders—Buld and Duncan, 
Harriett Mews, Lowndes Square, coachmakers--Pembertou and Green, Liverpool, 
wine-merchants-- Howard and Co. Rotherhithe, ironmasters ; as a as regards W. 
Howard—lickles aud Son, Leeds, undertakers—W. and R. be tteley, Nantwic h, iron- 
mougers—Brancker aud Co. Liverpool. sugar refiuers — Cowdell and Smith, Oundle, 
North: umptonshire, oculists—H. M. and S. Mann, Pontefract, schoolmistresses—J. and 
G. Fellows, Dudley, builders—Berry and Co. Ashton- under Line, lineudrapers; as far 
as regards A. Berry —Williams and Smith, Liver pool, gold dial-nakers—Hayes and 
Co. Riches Court, Lime Street, corn factors— Cope aud Johuson, Leichester, hosiers— 
Handley and Wilkinson, Manchester, coru-dealers—Guibeit aud Evans, St. James’s 
Walk, Clerkenwell, goldsmiths— Macaulay and Co, Liverpool, ship brokers—Saberton 
aud Co, Charteris, Cambridgeshire, farmers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Bishop, Dorris Street West, Lambeth— Kirk, Portlaud Place North, Clapham Road, 
clerk in the Adjutant General's Office —Scott, Bishops carmouth, linendraper’s assist- 
aut—Walsh, New Bond Street, attorney’s clerk—Diggles, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
butcher-—Laccohee, Norwich, publican —Hope Blaydou, Durham, cooper—Pry the reh, 
Solibull, Warwickshire, out of business— Whigham, Lei icester, tobacconist— Pearce, 
Corsley, Wiltshire, beerseller—Elimer, Ips ich, pork batcher—Axam, Barton's Ter- 
race, Old Kent Road, carpenter— Ella, St. Giles, Yorkshire, publicm—Wright, Leman 
Street, Goodman's Fields, baker— Howell, L ittle New Street, St. Bride’s, coal-dealer 
—Burton, Bennington. Lincolnshire, Jahourer—Cresby; Sutton Bridge, Lincolnshire, 
merchant's clerk — Nicol, Bourn, Licolushire, farmer—Leovard, Cheltenham, pork- 
butcher—Bullworthy, Arlington Street, Clerkenwe'l, undertaker—Welsby, Great 
Bolton, Lancashire, labourer— Lee. Ettingsall, Staffordshire, baker—Gadd, Regent 
Street, Lambeth, grocer —Sissons, Worksop, Nottinghamshire, chemist’s assistant. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Sumner, J. W., Reading, Builder. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Hoss, Henry Austin, Ise of Thanet, machine maker, to snrrender July 25, Aug. 
£9: solicitor, Mr. Hunt, St. Mildred’s Court; cflicial assignee, Alsazer, Birchin Lave. 

Jones. Henry, Canterbury, victualler, July 21, Aug. i8: solicitors, Messrs. Water- 
man and Co. Essex S:reet; Cflicial assiguee, Mr. Penue!l, Basinghall Street. 

Kennepy, Francis, New Bond Street, stationer, July 25. Aug. 29; solicitor, Mr. 
Devey, Ely Piace; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Ba nghall Street. 

Mits, James junior, Acton, Suffolk, carpenter, July 26, Aug. 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Raimond and Gooday, Gray's Iuv; official assiguee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lave. 

Percivat, James junior, Whitech: vpel Road, soap-maker, July 26, Aug. 25: solicitor, 
Mr. Surr, Lombard Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basing! uM Street. 

Roome, WILttam JosErn, Gracechurch Street, cutlery agent, July 25, Aug. 29: soli- 
citor, Mr. Bennett, Percy Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Srinron, Joun Anpaew, Chandos Sueet, grocer, July 24. Aug 25: solicitu:s, Messrs. 
Simpsou and Cobb, A stinfriars; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Stieet. 

Warts, James, Holborn, vie‘ualle r, July 26, Aug. 25; solicitor, Mr. Sh: arp, Staple 
inn; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmcre, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 4, Swain, Farnham, draper—Aug. 8, Yeatman and Lum, Fore Street, chemists 
—Anug. 8. Tulloch, Adelphi Wharf, coal-merchant—Aug. 4, Bull, Min_ries, grocer— 
Aug. ys Thompson, Wood Street, warehouseman—Aug. 4, Amos, Walbrook, spouge- 
me rchant—Aug 8 H.and H. Fietcher, Eastington, Gloucestershire, clothiers—-Ang. 
16, M‘Gregor, Chester, grocer—Aug. 7, Robertson, Liverpool, merchant— Ang. 17, 
Brown, Liverpool, oil: manufacturer—Aug. 9, Hinde and Dean, Rochdale, woollen- 
manufacturers—Aug 8, W. W. and W. W. Harvey, Mausfield coachmakers—Aug. 14, 
Clarke, Kingston-upon-Hull, meichant—Ang. 14, Firth, Heckmcendwike, Yorkshire, 
merchant— Aug. 14, Pullen, Selby, flax merchant— Aug. 9, Sanderson, Leeds, woollen- 
draper— Aug. 14, Eyre Gainsborough, coru merchant. _ ‘Aug. 12, Vincent, Redditch, 
Worcestershire, pawubroker—Aug. 12. Prime, Keele, Stafl ordshire, maltster—Auyg. 1], 
Millingtou, Nottingham, sail- manufacturer, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause he shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 4. Field, Plumm Row, Whithehapel, varnish manuatacturer— Aug. 5, Gidden, 
Farringdon, Berkshire, victualler—Aug. 8, Creeke, Cambridg tailor—Aug. 7, Con- 
den Milton Street, Dorset Square, bui! der Aug. 7, Nye, Bridge House Piace, South 
wark, surgical iustrumeut mavufaciurer—Aug. 9, Harrington, Aldgate, liueudraper— 
Aug. 4, Palmer, Liverpool, musicse!ler —Aug. 16, Feadail, Woouls ock Street, Oxtord- 
Street, butcher— Aug. 7, Butler, Witham, x, builder— Aug. 5, Bury, Blackburao, 
grocer—Ang. 8 Sharp L iverpool, victualler— Aug. 7, M‘ Conkey, Lambeg, yrs y 
bleacher —Aug. 5, Atkinson, Caistor, Lincolnshire, wine- mere shant- Aug. 5 5 and B. 
Musgrave, Leeds dyers—Avg. 5, Elliott, Wakefield, corufactor—Aug 7, gg hare ba 
Bradtord, Yorkshire, woo'stapler—Aug. 16, Hairsiue, York, linendraper—Aug. 16, 
Gibbs, Exeter, tailor. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or bef.re Aug. 4, 

Tuite, Liverpool, poulterer--Wegyg, East Greeuwich, — vie taller — Cartwright, 
Louth, woollendraper—Jenkyns, Love Lane, merchant— Dunn, Wakefield, cornfactor 

—Tucker, Exeter, carrier-- Mays, Brigstock, North: impt ushire, fellmouger—Ridley, 
Gould Square, wine-m erchant— Frames, Gosport, grocer— Parker, Bolton- le-Mours, 
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DECLARATIONS C¥ DIVIDENDS. 

Golborne T. B., avd Dobbs. A. A., Liverpool, wine-merchants; sec ond div. of 7d., 
July 19, and any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Evans, J., Liver- 
pool, coal-dealer; first div. 2s. 2d., July 19, and any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Fol- 
lett, Liverpool—Russell R., Kingston upou-Thames, upholsterer; second div. Is. 10d., 
July 19, 26, and Aug. 2; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Elam, W., Huddersfield, 
livery-stable-keeper; first and final div. of 4}d.. July 19, and any subsequeut Monday 
or Wednesday; Mr. Hope, Lveds —- Caswell, G. T., Birmingham, glass dealer; first 
div. of 4s., July 27, and any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham— 

Calbreath, J. G., Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, draper; second and fiual div. of Is. 
and 17-40ths of a penuy, July 22, and any subsequent Satucday; Mr. Baker, Neweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne— Bowman, J., Carlisle, woolleudraper ; first div. of 3s. 8d., July 22, and 
any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon-Tyne— Guest, W. J., Hylton, 
Durham, ship builder; first and final div. of 4s. 10}d.. Jaly 22, and any subsequent 

Saturday; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne — Bell, I., Newcastle upon-Tyne, earthen- 
ware-dealer; first and final div. of 1s., July 22, and any ubsequent Saturday ; Mr. 
Baker, Neweastle- upon -‘Tyne—Bell, R. P., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, fruiterer; second 
and final div. of 4d., July 22, and any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne—Bell and Davison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, earthenware-manutacturers ; 
first div. of 5s., July 22, and any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne—Herring, J. and W., Newcustle- upon-Tyne, timber-merchauts; first div. of }0d., 
July 22, and any subseque nt Saturday; Mr. Baker, Neweastle- -upon-Tyne—Jameson, 
H. A., North Shields, linendraper; first div. of 4s. €d., July 22, and any subsequent 
Saturd: ay; Mr. Baker, Newcast'e upon-Tyne—Swallow, J, J.,and G., Halifax, corn- 
miller; first div. of 2s., July 20, and any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Ross, J., Culter, farmer, July 20, Aug. 10 

-sscapsogg J., Edinburgh, merchant. July 17, Aug. 7. 

Paton, | Leith, underwriter, July 20, Aug. 9. 


PRICES” CURRENT. 


BRITISH F UNDS. NDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday | Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridaye 
| — 
3 per Cent. Consols .....06. 93$exd.; 94 94 94 933 94 
Ditto for Account .......000+\ 934 exd. 94 94 933 93% 93% 
3 per Cents. Reduced. . «| 943 944 94} 944 948 945 
3 per Ceuts. Reduced. sauaal 1014 101 1018 1013 101g 1014 
New 34 per Ceuts.....0.2-.-,L007exd) 100¢ 1004 luz 100} 101 
128 









































Loug Annuities.......00.0.4| 2 123 123 123 123 "9% 
Bank Stock, 7 -_ F CONE. . cece} 18). 180 180 180 — 
India Stock, 10$.....06.. shat (26lgexd 2614 261 262 — 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p. diem! 55 pm. ; 53 | 58 5G 53 56 
[udia Bouds, 3} per cent.....! 68 pm. {| —— } 7 70 7 t 2 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding Friday Eveuing. ) 




















































Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. Mexican wesereceeree eed pp. Ct. 29% 
Arkausas eee vee 6 — — | Ditto (Deferred). _ 8t 
Austrian ...c..0 5 1124 Michigan.....+.- _ —— 
Belgian... 5 — 103% | Mississippi (Sterling) ee 6 _ —_ 
Brazilian..... 5 — 72 =| Neapolitan .....e0. _ — 
Buenos Ayres. 6 — — New York (1835)... ia _ 84 

Cuba.. 6 — —_— | Ohio. erecee 6 — 75 

Chiliau . 6 — | Peunsylvania _ 43t 
Columbian of ‘Ig 24) 6— Peruvian .... — id 
Danish ..... 3— | Portuguese.. -- a 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guiiders) be } Ditto..... oa — 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — |, Ditto (New), et _ — 
French .cccc-ceces eee | Ditto (New)... oa 115 

Ditto.... 5 — | oe } Spanish... iI 183 
Indiana (Sterling) . oo — Ditto ( Passiv e).. aacvesuddesade| 43 
THndis. coc cccsceves a _ Ss | Ditto (Deferred) jeecsace | 104 
Kentucky .. 6 — — |, South Carolina...... 

Louisiana (Sterling) « «de er — — | Teinessee....c.eee 

Maryland..... 7 6 — — | United States Bi ank 7 


|| Virginia. «. 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Massachussetts (Ste rling)S 






























Mines— Banxs— 
DaiObdectevcccdccucscecsquel 44 |) Australasian........ seoeee) —— 
Brazilian Imperial...... — British North American .. } —— 
Ditto (St. Johu del Re y) econ VE; Colonial ...... 143 
British Iron .......-e-e0e -| — {| London and W estuniustes r 23 
Cata Branca... see) —— | London Joint Stock......60.6) 12 
Candonga vecceseeceveeesees| = | National of Ieland....... | — 
Cobre Copper.sessceeseeseee) ——= || National Provincial.......¢..) —— 

Ramways— | | Provincial of Ireland.. re 
Chelteuham and Great Western —— |! Union of Australia... oe — 
Eastern Counties .......000+- 9 Union of London ....0...-.06 42} 
Grand Junction .... — || Docxs— | 
Great Western... ...6...006 ‘| 89 |, East and West Iudia......... 125 
Liverpool and M: anchester . = — | DME ccccceduvqeeas -s 9exd. 
London and Brightou ......-+ 323 |) St. Katherine .....cecere-ee. MGSexd. 
London and Blackwall ....e.. 4} || Miscettaneous— | 
Loudon and Greeuwich....... 4 Australian Agric sliiaa o_o 
London and Birmingham..... 215} || British American L: uh eo 
Loudou aud Croydon ......- Caiisiiticcccosescacets es 42 
Manche>ter and Leeds . -| 78t {| General Steam 27¢ 
Midland Counties .......0... 66 || New Zealand.. Si j— 
North Midland ..........e0-. 72 | Royal Mail Steam ... 124 
South-eastern and Dover. - 244 || South Australian...... 7 — 
South-western..... eineneeues €5; (| Van Diemen’s Land........... —= 





METALS, 
Copper, British Cakes.per ton 821. 03-Odtos3 00 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dail rs., O @ 0 Iron, British Bars ...cecseeeee 4109 0-0 00 
Mexican Dollars,... ...+ 0 4 9} | Lead, British Pig eee 16 O O—LELIO 
Silverin Bars, Standard ...... G4 il Steel, English ..cc.scccseesee OO O—O OG 


GRAIN, — Lane, July 14. 


BULLION. 
Gold, Foreign ia Bars ...peroz. 31.178. 9d. 




















8. &% $8. 

Wheat, PaoNes sO tos 52 | Rye aacaewe 38 tog 35! Maple .....- si t0 34 a) Oats Feed... . 2lto22 
Fine o 54.2.5 arley seceee White., 34 ‘ine 22 ..23 
ing... Boilers Poland . 24. 25 

Malt, Ordinary .- 58} Beans, Ticks } Fine..... 25.. 26 

eee ~ Fine 60 ..62| Old......064.% Potato .....25..26 
SuperfineNew be «- 62| Peas, tlog.... 32..33| Harrow.-....32..34 Fine .oe2 27 «28 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter hl rial) of England and Wales For the present Week. 
Wheat .. - $95. id Rye ..... + Bis, Id. eoee 203. Od | Rye .....000 10s, 6d 


Wheat .. 















Fe 8 Beans... ... 28 9 Barley 9 6 Beans .. .. IL 6 
Oats cccceses. 13 9 Peas .....¢ «- 30 G6 {| Oats... a 8 0 Peas ....6 « 10 6 
HOPs. POTATOES, 


Kent Pockets + 958 to Ll5s.| York Reds.. 

Choice Ditto 120 — 140 | Scotch Reds 
Sussex Pocke eoce es 99 —100 | Devons.. 
Superfine Dit sos costo vssetanes 105 —11z | Kent and Esses 


BUTCHEKS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 
0 3s.,2d, tu 3s, Bd. 
- 32 . 38 







Lasings n 80s. to 109s, 
400 — 





SMITHFIELD.* 
23. Sd.to 3. 21 ta = 
3s 60 oo & 4 « 4 





38 .« 4 4 3 0 - © 6 we & $ 
eo 3 4 « 4 a | a... oS 2 ac SS 
oo 4 4 eee 4 @¢@ wf © we Q 
* To sink the off al—per ralb 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 

Beasts, Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 

Friday ..ccoccscccssccsecccesese 653 . 10,647 ..ccccee S92 rccccces 372 

Monday..... ssseeee eeccessee 2,799 29,840 ...ccee 183 sever ese BEL 








HAY AN oF 5 aw ( Per Load of = Trusses.) 
cU Fe LAN SLI ORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 












cotton: waste spinuer—Carpenter, Chelmsferd, che mist —Hy: att, Sheptuu Mallet, scri- 
Vener, 





Hay, Good... 26s Os... 70s... 9:8, 
Interior &8 ° 0... o es © 
New 55 . eooe O we O 50 «es 70 

Clover... 7@ oe o LIS sccce @ oe 0 60 «, ile 

Wheat Str. 54 oo SB scoce O oe O 50 os 56 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








rY COMM. AND.—THE DIRECTOR 
of HER MA TESTY" S THEATRE has the honour 
to inform the Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the 
Pablic. that by SPECIAL COMMAND of HER MOST 
G RAC 1OUS MAJE ST Y THE QUEEN, a PERFORM 
ANCE will take place on Tuvrspay Nexr, the 20th 


843. 
‘ER MAJES 






sine 

STY’S THEATRE— 

M ADEMOISEL .E FANNY ELSSLER.— 

The Nobility. Sub-crib-rs to the Opera, and the Public, 

are respectfully informed that a RENEWED ENGAGE 

MENT for a limited namber of Performances has been 
effected with this admired Artis'e. 


TALIAN OPERA.—HER 
TY'S STATE VISIT.—On Tuvrspay next, Jury 
2uth. Parties Desireus of Engasing BOXES i 
STALLX&, are requested to make EARLY APPLICA- 
TION at Anprew’s Library, 167, New Bond Street, ad- 
joining the Clarendou Hotel. 


S ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL.—On Frioay Eventye. Jury 21, 
1843, will be Performed SPOHR’S ORATORIO. THE 
FALL of BABYLON. to be conducted by the Composer. 
Principal Voeal Performers— Miss Birch, Miss Raintorth, 





“MAJES- 

















Miss Dolby, Mr. Young, Mr. Hobbs. Mr. Shoubridge, 
Mr. Giubelei, Mr. J. A. Nove lo, aud Herr Staudig!, 
The Band aud Chorus will consist of above 500 Perfor- 
mers. Tickets, 3s. each ; Keserved Seats. 5s.; may be 
had of the Principal Musiesellers; of Mr. Mrrcnetn, 
39, Charing Cross; and of Mr. Rres, 102, Strand, op- 


Exeter Hall. 
Secretary. 


and at 19}, 
T. Brewer. Hou. 
ANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.— — 

THE FIRST and the ONLY PUBLIC PER- 


FOKMANCE (in England) of HERR ERNST, the 
Celebrated Violinist. A GRAND MORNING CON 


posite Exeter Hall; 








CERT, ander the patronage of his Majesty the Kiug of 


Hanover, in aid of the Funds of the GERMAN HOs- 
PITAL, vow establishing in this Metropolis, will take 
p'ace at the above Rooms, on Tuesnay Nexr, Jury 18th, 
1843 at 2 o'clock. Hrrr Ernst, Concert Master to his 
Majesty the King of Hanover, did not intend paying a 
Professional Visit to this couutry on the present Season ; 
but in consideration of the benevolent object in view, 
he has kindly consented to appear in public on this par- 
ticular occasion. The following Emiuevt Artists also 
have most willingly offered their gratuitous assistance — 
Miss Ciara Novello, Miss Sabilla Novello, Madame 
Dulcken, (Pianist to Her Majesty the Queeu), Madame 
Balfe, Miss Birch and Miss Dolby; Mr. Moscheles, Mr. 
Benedict, Herr Staudigl. Mr. Pe eslon, Signor Puzzi, 
Monsieur Levassar (from Paris), Mr. Bosen, Mr. Balfe, 
r. J. Parry gnor Brizzi, and Monsieur Tolbecque. 
Tickets, 10s. 62. ; Reserved Seats, 15s.; to be had at all 
Masiesellers, audat the doors on the day of the Concert, 
M SIVORI, STAUDIG L, MRS. 
e ALFRED SHAW, Miss Clara Novello, Miss 
S. Novello, Miss Raintorth, 
vers, Stretton, Giubilei, Harley, 


Miss Birch, Messrs. Mau- 

and Cooper. wi'l per- 

form on Monpay, Jury 17; at Mr. BENEDICT S 
BENEFIT, Theatre Royal Covent Garden, when will 
be presented a Sceue from Meyerbeer’s Opera, RO- 
BEKT LE DIABLE, in which Miss Clara Novelloand 
Herr Sraudig! will appear. CINDERELLA, compressed 
into one Act. The part of Cinderella by Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw; Dandini, Mr Stretton; Pompoline, Mr. Giubilei. 
NORMA, in one Act. Norma, Miss Clara Novello; 
Adelgis1, Miss Rainforth; Pollio, Mr. Manvers; Orovesa, 
Herr Staudig!. The Farce, DEAFASA POST. Tristam 
Sappy, Mr. Harley; Captaiv Templeton, Mr. Cooper; 
Sally s rs. C. Jones, &c. A CONCERT, in 
which M. Sivori will perfurm his grand Concerto, and 
also a Duet for Pianoforte aud Violin with Mr. Benedict. 
applications for Boxes and Tickets to be made to Mr. 
Wuarrtow, at the Box-cffice, Hart Street; the principal 
Muasicsellers, and Royal Libraries. Doors opeen at a 
quarter-past 6; Performance commence t aqui iarter to 7. 



























WILL SHORTL Y Cc LOSE 
XHIBITION.—Sir GEORGE 
HAYTER’S GREAT PICTURE of the HOUSE 

OF COMMONS. Painted on 170 square feet of cauvass, 
and containing Portraits of all the Members, a Portrait 
of the Queen, aud various other historical pictures, iv 
which are more than Eight Hundred Portraits of Eminent 
Men of the present day, is OPEN for EXHIBITION, 
from Ten o'clock till dusk, every day, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piceadilly. Admission, 1s. each person. 


Y TEAM TO DUNDEE. 

TWICE A WEEK. The LONDON, DUNDEE, 

and PERTH. are intended to sail from Hore’s Steam 
Wharf No. 272, Wap ping asunder: 





THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kivpv, "Wednesday, July 
9, at 3 Afternoon. 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spry, Saturday, July 22, 


at 9 Night. 
THE LONDON, 
26, at 12 Noon. 
The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 
Passeugers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 

nience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 


Capt. Ewing, Wednesday, July 





tained, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offi 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wha 2 
Wapping. Evizasets Hore, Agent and Whartinger. 





ME. ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH- BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth Brush has the importaut advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean 
ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary mauner, 
aud are famous for the hairs nut coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest uap. 
Penetra'ing Hair Brashes, with the durable unbleac hed 
Russian Bristles, which do not seften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improve! graduated and powerful 
the most sur- 


friction, Velvet-Brushes, which act in 
prising and successful manner. The Genuine Smyrua 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 


by means of direct im 


sorption, vitality, aud durability ; 
istermediate parties 


portatious, dispensing with all 
profits and destruc tive bleachiv g.and seeariag the iuxury 
of a yeuuine Smyrua Sponge Oi ily at MeroaLre’s Sole 
E-tabiishment Oxtord : Street, 2 doors trom Holles Street 

Cau.ion— Beware of » words ** From MéevrcaLFEe 3,” 








adopted by some ae 


FA- 
- Mr. 


gives 


O SCHOOLS, PRIVATE 
MILIES. &e. — Diawivg from Models. 
EANDE E, Professor of Perspective Drawing &e. 
in the new and successful methots of DRAW 








Les-ous 
ING FROM MODELS on the simnitane.us plan as 
practised by the classes at Exeter Hall, &c. 





Mr. 


be obtained of 


which are very moderate, may 
> Place, Pimlico. 


Eanpeg, at No. 4, Lower Belgray 
tse PUPIL.—A Clergyman, for 

some years Tutor toa Nobleman, and subsequently 
PUPILS into his House, a moderate dis 





receiving SIX 


tanve from Loudoun, would be glad to fill a VACANCY 
with a Gentleman's Son, whose Edueation or Health 
may reqvire more than commou attention, Letters ad 


dressed to the Rev. J.C. C. Post-otice, Hampton Court, 


Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 


JUBLIC MEETING.—BRITISLH and 
FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 

A PUBLIC MEETING of the FRIENDS of THE 
BRITISH and FOKEIGN INSTITUTE will be holden 
at the HANOVER SQUARE KOOMS on the Morning 
of Taurspay, 20th Jury. Prospectuses of this New 
Literary Association may be had of Messrs. Smrra, Ex 
pER. aud Co. 63 C ornhill; Cotnacut and Co, 23, Cock- 
spur Street; and at the Hanover Square Rooms; where 
Platiorm Tickets, for Members ouly, and Visiters’ Tick- 
ets, for Ladies and Geuthkemeu, may be had between the 
hours of 12 and 4, but uone will be issued afier the morn- 
ing of the i9th. 

The Chair will be taken by the Earl of Devon at Two 
oO c lock pre c isely. 


(rorony OF NEW EDINBURGH, 
NEW ZE 


To be Foundet by the 
Governor—Joseru Somes, Esq. 











ALAND COMPANY. 


Deputy-Governor — Hou. Francis Barna. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry A. Aglionby, Esq. { Ross Donnelly Mangles, 
} _ MP. Esq. M.P. 
| J. Ellerker B 


uleott, Esq. 
Johu William buckle. Es 
Chi ules Baller, E 
Viscount Courtenay, } 
Sir I. Lyin Goldsmid, 
James Robert Gowen. Esq. 
Arch. Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Ralph Howard, Bt. M.P. 
William Hut, Esq. M.P. 
Viscouut Ingestre, M.P. 
William King, Esq. 


Stewart Marjoribanks Esq. 
M.P. 


Alesander Nairne, Esq. 
Lord Petre 
Bie John Pirie, Bart. Ald. 
Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 
Wil iam Th mpsou, Esq. 
M 





Fre de “ric k J. Tolle 

mache, M 
Edward G, Wi he field, Esq. 
G. Frederick Young, Esq. 

THE COURT OF DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEA- 
LAND COMPANY hereby give votice:— 

First, That they have undertaken to form a distinct 
Settlemeut in New Zealand, to be called NEW EDIN- 
BURGH. 

Second, That, for this Settlement, provision has been 
made for Emigration from Scot!and in particular, and 
for religious and educatioual endowments on an ample 
scale, in connexion with the Presbyterian Kirk of Scot- 
land. 

Third, That it is intended to dispatch the First Body 
of Colonists about the mouth of October next. 

Fouith, Toat the Registry of Applications for Allot- 
meuts of Land inthe NEW EDINBURGH Settlement 
will be opeved at the COMPANY'S HOUSE, on Turs 
pay, the 22d Avaustr NEXT, aud filled upstrictly according 
to priority in the order of App ication. 

Fifth, Further iuformation respecting this Colony may 
be obtained by application to the Secretary ; and respect- 
ing the plans of the body of intending Settlers, by apply- 
ing by letter, or personally, between the hours of 12 and 
4 o'clock, to Georce Rennie, Esq. New Zealaud House, 
Broad Street Buildings. 





By Order of the Court, 
Joun Warp, Secretary. 


DISCHAKGE and 
IMPRISONED | for 
as snp and WALEs. 


12th July 1843. 


YOCIETY for the 
RELIEF of PERSONS 
DEBTS, throughout 
Established 17 
Prestpent—The Earl of ROMNE Y. 
Vice- PRESIDENTS. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 





wR 
SMALL 





Lord Kenyon. 

Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 
Treasurer — Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.RS. 
Auprrors—Jchu Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esa. 
Since the Meeting held on the 7th June, 104 Debtors, 

of whom 85 had Wives and 265 Children have beeu Dis- 

charged from the Prisons of Eugland and Wales, the ex- 
peuse of whose liberation, inclading every charge con- 
nected with the Suciety, was 350/. 6s. Id. aud the 
following Benefactions Received since the last Report :— 















Mrs. Papi OG iesiscee + voeeecesoebhe 0 
W A.S., per Record newspaper. err . 0 0 
The Rev. George Gore (Tuubrid . Wells), per 
Treaeaser 2... 00.00s060rc0c0 woe 419 6 
CS eee os @ OO 
The Countess of Balcarras, per Drummond one & 9 8 
Admiral Fane, per Messrs. Hoare... A. 11 0 
Mrs. Fane, ditto ..... ee i t.@ 
The Rev. T. Pennant, ditto . — 220 
William Fuller, Esq. ditto ........... 5 5 0 
Lady Bellingham. per Coutts aud Co. 5.5 


ree 

Benetactious wre received by Be ‘njamin ‘Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by 
the sollowing Baukers: Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Dram- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Strand. where the Books m: iy be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every Mouth. Jose pH Lunn, Secretary. 


Pp* NCLIB. ANON. IRON W OR KS, 
BAZAAR, 538, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Geutlemen about to furnish or 
seitie abroid, will find here the largest assortment of 
General Fo iishiug Ironmongery ever offered; Tin, 
Copper, and trou Cooking Utensi!s; Table Cutlery, best 
Sheffield Piste, German Silver, Papier Tea Trays, Tea- 
Urns; Stoves Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire [rons ; 
with Baths of all kinds—Shower, Hot, Cold, Vapour, 
Plaugi &e.; together with Oruamental Iron and Wire 
Works, for Conse: vatories. Lawns, &c.3 and Garlen En- 
gines, which are constantly kept on hand by the Pro 
prietors of this E tablishment a d iu the largest quanti- 
ties. All articles are selected of the very best ueseription, 
| aud offered at exc eediugly low prices, for cash ouly; the 
price of each ariicie beaug marked in plain figures. 

















— MMERCIAL AND GENERAL 









LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, 
Cheapside, London. HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS, 
Notice is hereby given, that the Half Yearly Dividends 








it the Office, 
aud Fridays 


due on the 24th June last, are now Payabl 
between the hours of 10 and 4, (Tuesdays 
excepted.) By order of the Board, 
Freperic Laurance, Resident-Secretary, 

AL, Cheapsi ' 


TATIONAL “LOAN FUND 
ke LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, and DEFER. 
RED ANNUITY > OCIE TY.—26 Coruhill, Loudon, 

CAPITAL 590 0004. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D.F.R-S | George Lungley, Esq. 
Johu Griffith Frith, Esq. Johu Rawson, Esq. 
HI. Gordon, Esq. Cleme 3 Tabor, Esq. 





















Joseph Thomp> ou, Esq. 
DITOKs, 
Professor Whe itstoue, F R.S. 
Professor Graves. A.M. F.R.S. 
Acruary—W. 8. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 


The superi wr advantages to those ina with this 
Society will be best uuderstool by a comparison of its 
principles and a reference to the last ae Bouus de- 
clared on Policies of Five Years’ Standing, viz.— 














[ { 
Intry|lic \ge i Seta ual Bonu Cash Ree 
"IN = remium added. Bonus. dased 
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Policies now eutered upon entitled to participation in 
next Aunual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums ; aid 
can be borrowed by the assured without loss of Policy. 

F. Ferevson Camroux, Sec. 


RITANNIA LIFE ~ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

William Bardyett, Esq Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq Erasm:s Rt. Foster, Esq. 
Wm. Fechney Black, I: sq. | Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq. 
Joho Brightman. Esq. 1 Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Coheu, Exq. Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Johu Drewett, Esq. 











SOLICITOR. 
William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
BANK=*RS. 
Messrs. Drewett aud Fowler, Princes Street, Bank, 
This Lnstitution is empowered by a Special Act of Par 
liameut, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau are usually offered by other Com- 
panies, 
Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post-free upon application, 
Extract from Lucreasing Rates of Premium for an Ase 
surance of 100/, for Whole Term of Life: 
Annus ul Premium paya able during 

















2d Five] 3d Five |ith Five] Remain- 

ears. | Years. | Years. | Years. |ler oflife. 
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” Perer Morrison » Re sident Diree tor. 
A liberal Commissiou allowed to Solicitois aud Avents, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
[ are confideutly recommended as a simple, but 
certain remedy, to all who suffer from Indigestiou. Sick 
Headach, Bilious and Liver Complaints; they act as a 
powerful Tonic and gentle Aperieut, imparting strength 
tothe stomach, and composure to the nervous system, 


Sold in bottles at ls. L4d. or 28. 9d. each, by A. Win- 
LouGuBy and Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 


Without, Vendors. 
age LAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 
ouly article that will effectually produce and restore Hair, 
prevent it from falling-off or turning grey, free it from 
seurfand dandriff, and will render it delightfully soft aud 
flexible. It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Caution.--Much 
pernicious trash is now offered for sale as ‘* Macassar 
Oil’: it is therefore of great importance to Purchasers 
to see that the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil’’ areen- 
graven ou the Wrapper; all others are ‘ Gross Im- 
positions.’ The Proprietor’s Signature is also engraven 
ou the wrapper, thus, A. RowLanp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, Counter-signed ‘* ALEx. Row1Lanp,”’ 
Price 3s. 6d.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small,) 
10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. per bottle. Ask for 
** Rowland’s Macassar Oil.’ Sold by tuem, and by 
C hen mists and Pertumers, 


M ECHI’S SUPERB TEA TRAYS 
F in PAPIER MACHE, (Manufactory, 4, Leaden- 
hall Street, London,) are unrivalled specimeus of Japan 
Work infiuitely surpassing the Chiuese. The prices vary 
from a very low figure up to 20 Guineas the set. They 
comprise some brilliant Specimens of Art, 


aud nearly all Medicine 


















in Figures, 
Landscapes, Fiowers, and Birds, with Buhl and Gold. 
The same manufacture is applied in Work- Boxes, Dress- 
ing-Cases, Euvelope Cases, Netting- Boxes, Glove. Boxes, 
Playing Card-Boxes, and Ladies’ Visiting Card-Ca-ses, 
Hand Serveus, Pole-Sereens, Card-Racks, Inukstands, 
Ladies’ Work-Tables, Chess- Tables, Portfolios. Note and 
Cake Baskets, Ladies’ Desks, Letter-Boxes, &e. The 
foregoing are all iu Papier Mache, aud very cheap, say 
from 13s.up to 20/,; and \ikcur can coutidently assert 
that his establishment for these articles surpasses, in 
and extent of stock, any similar concern 





price, quality, 





in the Un ted Kingd im. Mecut is the sole inventor 
f the Yases, 7 Pacent Casteliaied 
Tooth- Brushes, 9d. each, the tshioned Basatelle- 


Tables, the Magie Razor Strop, an : peau ar Steel Razor. 
A visit fo his establishment will gratify those who are de- 
most perfect manufactures of this 
the most aitractive form, 


sirous of seeing the 


country displayed in 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 


ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be preeured only 
from E. Asnort’s Brewery, Bow, Middiesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuive if 
eosin else wher: »,— City Oflice, 98, Gri icechure h St. 





RESS.—The_ creat advantage derived 
from Cash Payme: it needs no comment; DO- 
N: ALD, NIC OLL, aud Co. therefore invite the atteution 
and Gentry to their NEW LIST OF 
“ han absolute SAVING of THIRTY- 

> PE R° CENT is effected in the purchase of every 
article of Dress manafactared by them. aud guarautecd 
to be of the very best material, aud in the most correct 
taste. A Card of Prices will be forwarded (Postage free) 
on application to Donatp Niconn aud Co. 
Court, Army, and Navy, 114, Regeut Street. Outfits for 
the Aimy and Navy, agreeable tothe late regula ious, on 
the shortest notice. 


bes LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 
ING WARIHOUSE, 247 aud 249, Reyeut Street 

Established by W. C. JAY and Co. for the Sale of 
Mourniug exclusively. The inconvenience of proceeding 
from Shop tu Shop, for the various aiticles required in 
Mourning, is entirely obviated by a vist to this Msta- 

blishr ent, where every description of dress can be pro 

cured of the be-t quality on the most mmasonable terms 

Mourning Muslius, Bureges, and Balzarines, in great 
variety; Silks of every shade and texture suitible for 
Mourning ; also a few packages of faucy goods direet from 
Paris just received. Tbe Show Rooms are replete with 
every novelty in Millinery and Widow's Mourning. 


Mo UMENTAL SCULPTURE. 
Well hath the Christian trained his steadfast mind 


To look on Fate with an unflinching eye, 
Who dares remember in the midst of Ite 
Death is; and that he too at last must die. 
Thus while fa gazes on the marble urn, 
Conscious of the all conquering comer ES ORAS 
Cc cote mplation strengthens every sense 
i hallows passions silence into f 
The W E ST MINST ERK MARBLE ¢ ‘UMPANY invite 
the Nobility and Geutry to inspect the:r Show-Kooms, 
coutaining a great variety of Sculptured Monumeuts, 
Tablets, Tombs, Vases, Marble Baths, eleg tutly carved 
Chimney Pieces, &c.— Earl St. Holyweli St. Millbank. 


} ECREATION TH AND-BOOK 





























inlet > BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
yw Ready, Price ds. 6d. 

HAND BOOK. FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY; 
with REMINISCENCES of FIFTY of the most cele- 
brated PICTURES drawn expressly from the Originals, 
by Messrs. Joan, James, and Wititam Linney. Other 
Editious, Price 6d. 3d. and ld. 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE. A Guide to 
the Architecture, Tapestries, Paiutings, Gardens and 
Grounds of Hampton Court; with nume:ous Embellish- 
ments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, and bound in a 
Coverdesigued by Hoibeiu for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 
5s. with Mapsand Plaus from Official Sources, aud 2s. Ga. 
with Plaus only. 

** Decidedly ‘the best popular guide to the picturesque 
beauties of Hampton Court.’’— Spectator. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Guide to the 
Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, aud Decorations, with 
fifty-six Embellishmeuts on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 
four Etchings, a Specimen of Eucau-tic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, aud an Ilumiuation. Price 7s. Other 
Editions, Price 3s. 1s. and 6d. 

FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, 
and the British Museum. Price 1s. 6d. 

A GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight Illustrations and Ornamenial Borders printed in 
three Colours. Price ls. Second Edition. 

HOLIDAYS: or Guideto the Loudon Sights. 6d. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR CANTERBURY, Thirty-five 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 

Georce Betr, 186, Fleet Street. 


THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, on receiving a Post office Order for 3s. 6d. 
N ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Diree- 
tious tor its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 
Observations on Marriage, and the Tre vatment of Mental 














and Nervous Debility, ‘Tneap: icity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure ot the Class of Diseases resulting therefrom lilus: 
trated with Cases, &ce. By J. L. Curtis and Co. Con- 


sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteenth Edition. 

Published b vy the Authors ; and Sid by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Hay market; Maun, 
39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Pate vrnoster Row, London ; 
Guest, 51, Ball Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coven- 
try; Robinson, Leamington ; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxford; Sowler, 4, St. Aune’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; aud suld, in a Sealed Euvelope, by all Booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now prese 
public—ten thousand copie ince its first 
Sppearance—-bas been very much improved and enlar a by the ad- 
dition of a more exiended and clear detail of general principles, as 
also by the insertion of several new and hig shiy interesting cases. 
The numberless inces«daily occurring, wher. in affections of the 
i the outer appearances of consumption,s hich, 
» When traced to their source, are found to re ult from 
certain bavetul habits, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour is nowhere more applicable than in medical practice. 
We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of aeateny 
by whom the book will not be found u-eful, whether such persons 
hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or aclergyman.’’—Sun, 
Evening Vaper . 

“* Messrs. Curtis’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before ‘the public on suc ha subject which can 
lay claim to the cuaracter of being stricily professional, at the same 
time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it. The moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable”’—MaGner 

** this is a work that we fear there exists too much need ior, to 
cause us to hesitate to recommend it for general perusal Every 
branch of those irightiul malidies, whether the re-ult of immora! 
habits or secret vices , is here succinct!v treated, and divested of a 
medical technic: ality: To the married, as weil as the unmarried, 
this litle work alike affurds consulation and cure in peculiireases, 
and we aredoing a service tosociety in recommending it to general 
Fotice.”’—Mercury, 

Messis. C URIS and Co, are to be consulted daily at 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Syuare, London. 

Country Patients are requested to be as minute as 
possible 1m the detail of their Cases. The Communica- 
tou must be accompanied by the usual Cousuitation Fee 
of 1/.; and im ail eases the most inviclable secreey may 
be relied on, 
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NEW JUVENILE WORKS BY MARY HOWITT. 
In 1 Pocket Volume. Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
. eae FRANKLIN, a Tale for Youth. 
Ps Rv Mary Howrrr. 
F. rming Pait of a Series of Tales for the People and 
their Children. 











London: Printed for THomas Tea, 73, Cheapside. 
Where may be had, Just Published, Price a!so 2s. 6d. 
NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE. 

By Mary Howrr Te 

7 ow valy, Price 2s 
FHMIE DANGERS OF THE WATER 


q CURE AND ITS EFFICACY, Examined and 
Compared with those of THE DRY TREATMENT of 
and an Explanation of its Principles aud Prac 
tice. With an Acconnt of Cures Treated at Malvern, 
and a Prospectus of the Water Cure Establishment of 
James Wirson, M.D. Vhysician to his 


Diseases 








Serene Highvess Prince Nassau; Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Londou. &c. Xe. And James 
Guiry, M.D. Fellow cf the Royal Physical Society, 


Edinburgh; 
London, &e. 
Loudon: 


of the Royal Medico: Chirurgical Society, 


Cunxincuam and Mortimer, Adelaide 
Street, Trafalgar Square. 


NEOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR 
AW SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Wurrraker aud Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

WOODBRIDGE’S ATLAS; exhibiting, also, the Re- 
ligious, Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, 
Comparative Size of Towus, Rivers, and Mountains, and 
the Clin ates aud Productions of the Earth. Koyal 4to. 
8s. half bound. 

WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY; 


foregoing Atlas. With numerous Engravii 





li se utive of the 
Fourth 








Edition, 128mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS of PIN- 
NOCK’S CATECHISMS.  18mo. 9d. each. 
British Geography (5 Parts) Geueral Geography. 
Englaud and Wales. Use of the Globes (Two 
Scotiaud, Geology. Paits.) 
Ireland. Bota 
Colonies of Europe & America. Natura al History. 






Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c. 

Tn each of these little treatises the elements of the 
various sub ects are explained iu the simplest aud clear- 
est manner. I8mo, Price 9d. each. 


» New Burlington Street, July 15, 1843. 
Re EE N F iE 
MAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
I. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
Now first Published, 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, Ear! of Or- 
ford, to Sir Horace Mann, H.B.M. Resideut at the Court 
of Florence, from the Year 1760 to 1785. 

Printed trom the Original MSS. Concluding Series. 


New Work by the Author of ‘* The Clockmaker,”’ &c, 
In 2 vols. post 8ve, 
SLICK IN ENGLAND; or, the Attaché. by the 


Author of ‘ The Clockmaker; or, Sayings aud Doings 
of Sim Slick of Slickville.’’ 
III. 
2 Vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES, with Memoirs and Notes. By J. Heneage Jesse, 
Esq. Author of ‘* Memoirs of the Court of England 
under the Stuarts,’’ and ‘* The Court of England under 
the Houses of Nassau and eal 


In 3 vols. post 8vo 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. A Romance of Russia. 
By Wituiam H, G. Krxe@sron, Esq. 
Vv 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Embellishments, 

THE RHONE, THE DARRO, AND THE GUA- 
DALQUIVIR; a Summer Ramble in 1842. By Mrs, 
Romer, Author of ‘* Sturmer,”’ Xe. 

Vv 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. Author of ‘* Daruley,’’ ‘* Forest Days,”’ &c. 
Vin. 


Two vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION , 
RECTIONS, aud Conspiracies of Europe. By W. C. 
Taytor, LL D. Trinity College, Dablin. Author of 
** Romantic Biography of the Ave of Elizabeth,’”’ &c. 
Auso, Just Reapy, 
I 


S, INSUR- 








In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map, 
DISCOVERIES ON THE NORTH COAST OF 
AMERICA; effected by the Officers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company during the Years 1836-39. By Tuomas 
Simpson, Esq. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE HUTTED KNOLL. By J. Fentmore Cooper, 
Esq. Author of ‘* The Pilot,’ ‘‘ The Spy,’ ‘‘ The Jack 
o’ Lantern,” &e. _ 


Coneluding Volumes, with Portraits, of 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS C a TEMPORA.- 
RIES, with Memoirs aud Notes. By J. HengaGe Jesse, 
Esq. Author of ‘* Memoirs of the Court of England uncer 
the Stuarts,” and ‘* The Court of England under the 
Houses of Nassau and Hanover.” 
IV 








In 3 vols. post 8yo. 
THE BUSY-BODY. A Novel. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





THE INSTITUTES OF M: a 
vice 2s.—by Post, 
O MARRIAGE;; its Latent, Obliga- 
tions, and Physical and Constitution: ul Di quaifi- 
eati se medically ¢ ‘usidered; with Illustrations, Gra- 
phic, Narrative, and Remediate. By PatLenor, M.D 
This Publication embraces the Jurisprudence of all 
matiers relating to the above subject, aud will be fouud 
most interesting to the curious, or ‘others more delicately 
coucerned. It is wholly free from the spirit of cant orem- 
pyricism, and is adapted to the iutelligence of the times. 
To be had of SHEKWoop, 23, Pateruoster Row; Car- 
vanio, 147, Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; 
Mawn, 09, Cornhill; aud the Author 21, Arundel Street, 

















Stwaud,—At home daily from 10 till 3, and 7 tili9, p.m. 














NEW —- ON bars ang 
Now Re ady, with ap. post Svo 8s. 
LOSING EVENT S'OF i ite C. AM- 
PAIGN IN C iam. 
The Operations in the Yang tze Kiaug, aud Treaty of 
Nanking. 
3y Captain Gaanvitir G. Locn. R.N. 

“ Captain Loch was personally counected with Parker, 
Gough, and Pottinger, and had all the opportunities 
which those distinguished officers enjoyed, of observing 
the Chinese in action and in neyotiation. The book is 
written with great cleveruess, aud in special points of 
description has uot been surpassed ty anything hereto- 
fore published on the same aff rs.’ — Examiner. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES, 
COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN 
LX AND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
dis. 6d. cloth. 
Separately, English Latin. 10s. 6d.; Latin-English, 2ls. 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
AND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Second 
Edition, square 12mo. 12s. bo ud. Separately, English- 
Latin, 5s. 6d.; Latin-English, 7s. 

**Riddle’s Dictionary is the best of ifs kind in our 
language ; aud we rejoice to hear that iy our principal 
schools it is fast super-eding all others. The Abridgmeut 
is a careful condensation of the ori; ginal.’’—Atheneum. 

Also. Just Published, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 
lesigued chiefly as a Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and 
Right Acceutuation of Latin Words. Royal 32mo. Price 
4s. bound, 

London ; Loneman, Browy, Green, and Lonamans; 

aud Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 














Just Published, a New Edition, reéngraved, with cor- 
rections from the Government agg ys, and the most 
recent Sources of information, 8vo. J2s. half- bound, 

N ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; consisting of 23 Coloured Maps, 
with Index of nearly Teo Thousané Places. By Samuen 

Burier. D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly 

Head Master of Shrewsbury School, Edited by the 

Author's Son. 









By the Same Author, 

A SKETCH of MODERN aud ANTIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. A New Ejition, 
Revised by his Son. 8vo. 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound. 

AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form of 
Question and Auswer, for the Use of Begiuners. By 
Mary Cunningham. 3d Edition, |8mo. 2s. sewed. 

AN ATLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY ; consist- 
ing of 22 Maps, with Index of about 4,000 Names, 
i2mo. half- bound, 12s. 

; THE ANTIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 4to. half- 
pound 24s. 

OUTLINE MODERN and ANTIENT GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL COPY-BOOKS. 4to. 4s. each, sewed. 

Loudon: Lovaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


ISTORICAL WORKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Wuarrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

WHITTAKER'S Improved Editious of PINNOCK’S 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES, in 12mo. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The o2d Edit. 6s. bd. 

HISTORY OF ROME. The 2lst Edit. 5s. 6d. bd. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. The 17th Edit. 5s. 6d. bd. 

Several hundred pounds have been expended on these 
works, since they have become the property of Messrs. 
Whittaker and Co. and they have been embellished with 
uumerous Poriraits, Woodcuts, and Coloured Maps and 
Plans ; and have been edited on the explauatory and in- 
terrogative systems, and copiously illustrated by Notes, 
Genealogical Tables. and Maps. By Dr. W. C. Tayror. 

THE HISTORY OF THE OVERTHROW OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal 
gat States. By Dr. W. C. Taytor. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE AND NORMANDY, on 
the Plau of Pinnock’s Histories. By Dr. W.C. Taytor. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 6s. bouud, 

PROFESSOR WILSON’S MANUAL OF HISTORY 
AND CHRONOLOGY. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

THE STREAM OF HISTORY. Mounted, 36s. 

HAMILTON’S CHRONOLOGY. = 12mo. 3s. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS cf PIN- 
NOCK’S CATECHISMS. 18mo. 9d. each. 

Aucient History. History of Rome. 
Bible and Gospei. History of Greece. 
History of Engiand. History of the Jews. 
History of Scotland. Modern History. 
History of Ireland. Scripture History. 
History of France. Universal History. 
History of America. Mythology. 

In which the important and leading facts of each his- 
tory are narrated so as to impress the minds of young 
persous. 














LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Euvelope, the Seveuth 
Thousand, 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

ELF-PRESERVATION ; a_ Popular 
KO) Essay ou the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Coustitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness 
of Spirits, aud Iusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samvern La’Mert, Surgeoa, 
4, Bedtord Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh; Licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Girzert, 52, 
Paternoter Row; Freip. 65, Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Bond Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nose, 109, Chancery Lane; MauNseLt, 
3, King Street, Southwark; Westerton, 15, Park Side, 
Knig utsbridg ze, London; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newron, 16, Church Street, Liverpool ; Watts, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham ; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol ; aud 
by all Booksellers. 

“* We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the hands of every youth whose appearance indieames 
any t ndency to nervous de bility, or premature decay. r. La’- 
Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the medical profes- 
sion, ‘has treated ‘the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manner, and we are certainly ame azed at the prevalence and the 
consequences of those evils it is in his province to portray ana 
alleviate.”—WakeFitLp JOURNAL, 

At Home for Cunsuliation Daily, from Nine till Twe, 
aud from Five till K.ght; and ail Letters immedierely 
replied to, if contain.ug the fee of lu. for advice.—9, sed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, London. 
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In Svo. Price 
AUNCELOT OF “THE 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTs. 
By C. J. Rreramvuccer. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


LAKE; 


Now Ready. with a Portrait, ve 
we OF THE L ATE LORD 
SYDENHAM, wih a Narrative of his Adminis- 
tration of Affuirs in Canada. 
Edited by his Brother, G. Pouterr Scrore, Esq. M.P. 
Joun: ‘Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Now Ready, in Two Volumes 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustratious, Price 24s. 
| ye as it was UNDER PAGAN- 
ISM, and as it BECAME UNDER THE 
POPES. 
«« Ages and Realms are crowded in this space.” 
Londou: J. Mannen and Co, 8, Leadenhall Street. 
Dublin: J. Cummrine. 


Just Published, in post 8vo. sewed. Price ls. 6d. 
INTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
AN AUSTRALIAN SQUATTER, late in the 
Service of the Hon, East India Company. Compiled for 
the use of Emigrants, and Edited, with an Introduction 
and Appendix, By A. Caswatt, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Ssrru, Evver, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just Published, in post 8v0. Price 6s. cloth, 
HE VINE IN AUSTRALIA. 
The Culture of the Grape Vine and the Orange in 
Australia and New Zealand, comprising Historical 
Notices, Instructions for Planting and Cultivation; with 
Accounts, from personal Observation of the Vi iney, ards of 
France and the Rhiue, and Extracts concerning all the 
most celebrated Wines, from the Work of M. Jutiren. 
By Grorce Sutror, Esq. F.L.S 
London: Smrrn, Exner, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just Published, Price ls. 
EPORT UPON the PHEN VOMEN.A 
of CLAIRVOYANCE, or Lucid Somnambulism, 
(from Personal Observation) with Additional Remarks. 
By Epwin Lee, Esq. 
AN APPENDIX to the Third Edition of ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. The entire work, in cloth boards 5s. 
J. Cuurcatiy, Princes Street. 











Now Ready, 
HE RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A 
CURATE. By a Cuvrcuman. 

Contents: 1. The Parish—2. The Curate—3. The Tem 
porary Curate—4. The Evangelicist—5, 6. The Evange- 
licals—7. The Unfortunate Man- 8. The Scholar—9. The 
Millenarian—10. The Auglo Catholice—11. The Approved 
—12. The Ordination. I'vol. post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 

London : J. Harcaarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, and may y be had of all Booksellers and 
at the Libraries. in post 8vo. Price 10s. 6 
HANGE FOR THE AME RIC AN 
NOTES: in Letters from London to New York. 
** Lively, sensible, and agreeable.”’ * * * ** The whole 
truth in ail its bitteruess.’’— Examiner. 
London: Wirey aud Putnam Stationers’ Court. 





Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. — a Illustratious on Steel 


ric 
RAVELS IN EGY PT, ARABIA- 
PETREA, and the HOLY LAND. 
By the Rev. Srrp HEN Ou, D.D., President 
of Wesleyan Univ ersity. 
«« A better work thau either those of Mr. Stephens or 
of Dr. Robinson.’”’— American Review. 
London: Wriey and Putnam, Stationers’ Court. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. pest 8vo. 12s, 
HE NEW PURCHASE; or Seven- 
and a-Half Years in the Far Ww est. 
By Rospert Carcton, Esq. 
«A work of extraordivary merit. . . . Graphic, origi- 
nal, aud highly entertaining.””-— New York Courier. 
Also, Now Ready, the Third Edition of 
A NEW HOME— WHO'LL FOLLOW? By 
Mary Cravers. Post 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
London: Wiity and Putnam, Stationers’ Cuurt. 


LE TTERS FROM THE PYRENEES. 
Now Ready, with numerous Sketches by ng Author, 
taken on the Spot. post 8vo. 10s. 
HREE MONTHS' PEDESTRIAN 
WANDERINGS amidst the Wildest Scenes of 
the FRENCH and SPANISH MOUNTAINS in the 
Summer of 1842. By T. Crirron Paris, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Joun Mu RAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW “WORK ‘BY AU THOR OF ss ‘DEER- 
STALKING. 
Now Ready, nemees with 22 Lithographs and Wood- 
uts. Royal Svo. 2i. 2s. 
D** S AND NIGHTS of SALMON 
FISHING inthe TWEED, with a short account 
ofthe Natural History aud Habits of the Salmon. 
By Wititam Scrore, Esq. F.L.S 
Joun Murray, Albemarie Stre et. 


Mrs. 











Now Ready, with 1: s" . _ by Catherwood, 2 vols. 
25 
NCIDEN TS “OF “TRAVEL IN 
YUCATAN; being a Second Visit to the Ruined 
Cities of Central America. By Joun L. Srepuens, Esq. 
Lately Published, Eleventh Edition, with 78 Plates, 
2 vols. 8vo. 3's 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AME- 
RICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Publis hed, in 2 vols. Svo. cloth, with Map, 
*rice 24s. 
ARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
FROM HERAUT TO KHIVA, MOSCOW, and 
ST. PETERSBU RGH, during the late Russian Invasion 
of Khiva; with some account of the Court of Khiva and 
the Kingdom of Khaurism. 
By Captain James Ansorr, Bengal Artillery. 
“Two highly interesting volumes.’’— Asiatic Journal, 
July 1843 
vn Wa. H. Atven and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 





Published This Day. Svo. 9s. cloth, y 
TREATISE ON THE GREEK 
VERB; with reference to the Evolution of it from 
primary Elements, the causes of its Amplification, and 
the proper Power of its various Forms. 
sy Lucius Junivs. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 





Just Published, Second Edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
SRODOTUS. The History of the 
Persian Wars, from Herodotus. With Euglish 
Notes, Examination Questions, and Indices. 
By the Rev. C. W. Srocker, D.D. 

Formerly Fellow of St. John’s College; and late Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Second Edition, Revised and considerably Iinproved, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


sma CORKESPONDE NCE. 
ext Weck will be Published, Svo. 
HE ‘CORRESPONDE NCE OF 
JOHN FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD. Vol. 
II. With an Introduction by Lord Jos ReussFi. 

*,* This forthcoming volume will be of unusual in- 
terest at the preseut moment, as it contaius the letters 
which ne when the Duke of Bedford was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and a detail of the trouble he met 
with from the Irish Parliament. 

_ London: Loxeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonamans. 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL, _ 
Published This Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 
x > T 














/ , < 
[ JT . 


By the Countess of Bursstxeton. 

“* As an acute and brilliant delineator of the traits and 
foibles of fashionable life, Lady Blessington is unequalled. 
She draws with a steady yet delicate hand the denizens of 
le beau monde, justly discriminating the varions shades of 
character she has to deal with; and presents, at last, a 
lively picture, replete with striking contrast, yet ex- 
quisitely natural, of which we admire the execution 
whilst we acknowledge the truth.’’—Court Journal. 

London : Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. T. Kk. — D, M.A. 
Just Published, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢ 
A N INTRODUCTION T 0 THE 
COMPOSITION of LATIN VERSE ; contain- 
iug Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Opinions, mentioned by the Roman 
Poets, and to render familiar the principal idioms of the 
Latin Language. By the late Curtstopder Rapier, 
A.B. Second gar carefully Revised by Thomas 
Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
KEY TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
sewed in cloth. 
London: Loneman, Browy, Green, and Lonemans. 


LonoMan, 





16mo. 2s. 6d. 


MK. GRAHAM’ Ss NEW NOV E Le 
On Tuesday ext will be Published, 12mo. 
ELPS TO ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR ; or Easy Exercises for Young Children. 
By G. F. Grauam. 
Illustrated by Engraviugs on Wood. 

*,* The object of this book is to give the young scholar 
distinct ideas upon the subjects of Grammar; and the 
work is intended to be put into his hands before any 
regular course of the study be eutered upon. 

By the Same Author, 12mo., 7s. 
ENGLISH; or the Art of Composition explained, 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





Just Published, 8vo. with Iilustrations by Bagg, 
Price 18s. clot 

PRACTICAL TREATISE 

onthe DISEASES of the TESTIS, and of the 

SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T. B. 

Curuine, Lecturer on Surgery, and Assistant Surgeon to 

the London Hospital, Surgeon to the Jews’ Hospital, 
&c.; Author of ‘* A Treatise on Tetanus.” 

« Mr. Curling has been at great paiusto collect correct 
and useful information on the diseases of the testis from 
all the best sources, and his work must be allowed to be 
the fullest and most correct systematic treatise on the 
subject extant. The illustrations with which the volume 
is accompanied cannot fail to be extremely useful to the 
student of surgery and surgical pathology.”’— Edinburgh 
Med. and Surg. Journal 

London; Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 











Just Published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 


| ING ERIC and the OUTLAWS; 
or the Throne, the Church, and the People, in 
the Thirteeuth Century. 
Translated from the Danish of IncewMANN, 
By Jane Frances Cuapman. 

“The Roman Catholic Church struggle to maintain 
ascendancy, and the defiance of King Lric to the Pope, 
his bulls, auathemas, and interdicts—like anto a parallel 
passage in the history of our own country during the 
Reign of the VIII.th Henry, and very applicable at this 
h.ur—form the basis of this novel. = Literar ‘y Gazette. 

“ Full of incident and adventure. We recollect few 
novels in which the attention of the reader is more 
quick!y interested or more deeply absorbed, The 
characters are struck off with a shrewd intelligence, aud 
contrastadmirably; aud the whole tale is original, lively, 
and varied in nocummon degree.’’-— Court Journal, 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lone ANS. 








On the 3d August, with 130 En; gravings. 
WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 
By Mr. aud Mrs. 8. C. Han. 

This Volume, so richly illustrated with subjects, pic- 
turing the Scenery, Manners, aud Customs of the district 
surrounding the Lakes, will be comprised in about 200 
Pages, of a size not inconvenient for the Traveller. 

Much beautiful Scenery will be for the first time des- 
cribed, as the Authors have veen recently engaged in au 
especial visit for the purpose. 

The approaching visit of the British Association to 


Cork will, it is expected, lead a cousiderable number of 


the Members to Killarney, 

By the aid of steam, the magnificent Se enery of these 
beautiful Lakes is brought Within two days’ journey from 
London. 

The Volume will contain concise directions as to the 
various routes and modes cf transit from London with 
their cost, 

London: Published by Jeremian How, 132, Fleet 
Street; aud sold by Jonn Cummine, Dublin; and may 
be had at the Victoria and Roche's Hotels, at Killarney; 
and of all the Booksellers in Cork. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLVII. will be Published on Tuespay next, 
the 18th instant. Contents: 
. Free Trade and Retaliation. 
The Life of a Travelling Physician. 
Captain Beechey’s Vayages towards the North Pole. 
Scrope’s Days aud Nights of Salmon Fishiug. 
Parisian Morals aud Manners. 
Travels in Mexico and the Great Western Prairies. 
Life aud Writings of Adc lison. 
youdon; Loneman aud Co. ; Edinburgh; A. and C. 
Bu Ack. 


ist Published, 
RITISH aa FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. XXX. Conrents :— 
1. Ethics of Puseyism.—Dr. Sewell. 
2. The Sicilian Vespers.—Amari. 
Modern French Metaphysics. 
Repeal of the Union. 
Navy of the United States. — Cooper. 
. Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 
. Poland before the Dismemberment, 
8. The Austrian Empire.— Military and Legal Sta- 
9. Literature of Germany in 1841, 1842. (tistics. 
London; R. aud J. E. Tayior, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
This. Day is is Published, and to be continued in Monthly 
“Parts. Price 1s. each, Part I. and IL. of 
HE PEOPLE’S MUSIC BOOK, 
consisting of Psalm Tunes, Sougs, Duets, Trios, 
Glees, &c. principally arranged for Four Voices, with an 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Piauoforte, by James 
Ture, Esq. Organist of Westminster Abbey, and Epwarp 
Taytor, Esq. Gresham Professor of Masic. 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane ; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 


"Bkasahehakd 





NIC Oh Go 








Just Published, 
N R. G. R. LEWIS’s EARLY FONTS 
aNG OF ENGLAND. 

Parr I. WALSINGUAM FONT, 
Tlustrated by Nine Plates with Descriptive Interpre- 
tations. Pliin 1. 1s. —Proofs 12. 12s. and 22. 2s, 

«This work has many of the characteristics of Kilpeck 
Church, the same patience iu the examination of detail, 
and the same clearness of exp! ication of the whole design. 
The plates are such as would enable any sculptor to make 
a fac-similie.’’— British Magazine. 

Rivinerons, Loudon; Parker Oxford; and Sreven- 

son, Cambridge. 


MACKNIGHT’S APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 

In Imperial Svo. beautifully priuted, double columns, 
Price 21s. bouud in cloth, 

NEW LITERAL TRANSLATION 
from the Original Greek of all the Apostolical 
E spistles ; with a Commentary and Notes, Philological, 
Critical, Explaus atory, and Practical, to which is added, 
A History of the Life of the Apostle Paul, by James 
Mackniaut, D.D. A New Edition carefully revised, to 

which is prefixed an account of the Life of the Author. 

London: Printed for Taomas Trea, 73, Cheapside. 
Where may be had, 
TEGG S MAGAZINE for Jury, Price only 8d. 














Dedicated. by Svecial Permission, to hts Royal Highness 
Prince ALBERT, President, and to the Members of the 
Royal Commissi: - of the Fine Arts. 

In the Press, in folic : . 
RESCO DECORAT IONS AND 
STUCCOES of the CHURCHES and PALACES 
in ITALY, during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

Taken from the Principal Works of the Greatest Painters. 

Drawa and Engraved by Tharmer, Gutensohn, Pistrucci, 

Gruner, and Others. With E iglish Descriptions. 

By Lewis Gauner. 

The Work wili Cousist of 45 Plates, representing 
Painted Dee nations, &e. &e. and Containing a Store of 
Examples, Patterns, &c. fitted for the Use aud Adoption 
of Architects, Decorators, Manufacturers, and Dilettanti 
in Building. 

*,* Mr. Gruner will be in atteudauce every WepNeEs- 
pay, Tuunspay, Famay, and Satrurpay, at 156, Regent 
Street, from 3 to 7 o'clock; and Specimens may also be 
seeu at Mr. Muaray’s, 5), Albemarle Street. 


LW WORKS 
PUBLIS SHED BY HARVEY AND DARTON, 
55, Gracechurch Street. 
Foolseap 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 6s. 
| Fe4, ‘RS FROM MALTA AND 
SICILY, Addressed to a Young Naturalist. 
With Ten Engravings. 





By Georce Warina. 





Foolscap, 8vo. cloth letiered, Price 4s. 6d. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON METEOROLOGY, 
By Luxe Howarp, Esq. F.R.S. Xe. 
Author of au ‘* Essay on the Modifications of Clouds,” 

and other works on the same subject. 

«* Actorum sic juvat meminisse laborum,”’ 

First Published in 1837, A 2d Edition, carefully revised, 
Also, by the Same Author, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 1d, lls. 6d. 
THE CLIMATE OF LONDON. 


OPULAR CLASS BOOKS. 
Wauirraker and Co. Ave Maria-Lane. 

AN HISTORICAL EPITOME OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. — Fourth Editiou, with En- 
gravings aud Maps. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

PLATTS L ITE RARY AND SCIENTIFIC CLASS- 
BOOK; forming Reading Lessous for every day in the 
Year, Wish Questions and Engravings. 12mo. ds. 

PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER, for Children 





from Four to Seveu Years old. New Edition, 12mo, 
Price ls. 6d. 
PINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


READER, iv Prose and Verse, for Pupils above Seven 
Years old. Sixth Edition, 12me. 4s. 6d 
WHITTAKER S IMPROVED E DITIONS of PIN- 
NOCK’S CATECHISMS, 18mo. 91. each. 
First Catechism. Religious Denominations. 
General Knowledge. Evidences of Christianity. 
Moral and Sccial Duties. The Liturgy. 
Religion. , 
Treating of the elements of these subjects iu the sim- 
plest and clearest manner. 














London: Printed by. Tosmra Crayton, of No. 7 Windsor 
Court,Strand ; aud Published by himat No.9, Welling- 
ton Street, Straud, satugpay, 15th yuty Leds, 








